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JOHN GLENNON 


Oo’ June 14, 1936, the portals 
of death opened wide, very 
wide indeed, to let a little child 
into eternity. For years this 
child had appeared physically 
grown-up or grown-out, as the 
case may be. Although he didn’t 
attempt to appear mature and 
did his best to convince people 
that he was a child, he was mis- 
understood, as children often 
are. People regarded him as 
paradoxical, whimsical, laugh- 
able, or just plain crazy. This 
was because they tried to see 
him only as an adult like them- 
selves. They saw, however, that 
he was too refreshing, too inter- 
ested in the things men and 
women take for granted, too 
ready to laugh, for an adult. 
These are the marks of a child: 
they are also the marks of G. 
K. Chesterton. 


Chesterton was a child who 
never grew old, for he saw that 
growing old is a dreadful thing. 
He was one of the few who de- 
velop the traits of a child rather 
than disregard them. As peo- 
ple grow older they usually aec- 
quire a commonplace, dead atti- 
tude towards the wonders of God 
around them. Their minds in- 


G. K. Chesterton was the 


World's Biggest 


He couldn’t “grow up” 
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stead of developing a healthy 
living receptivity, atrophy or 
petrify. Because Chesterton did 
not burn out the cherished ideas 
of a child, because he developed 
them instead of looking for 
someone else’s, he found a rare 
road to a full life and to happi- 
ness. 


At fifty, Chesterton still had 
something of the appearance of 
a child, though he was a huge 
mountain of a man. Over the 
top of his high forehead a mass 
of hair wandered its carefree 
way, hair that “wanted cutting” 
three minutes after the job was 
done. It wandered aimlessly 
down and around two large 
bureaus of information which 
men rejoice to call ears. The 
front of his face was further de- 
fined by two partly closed eyes, 
quizzically peering from under 
two shaggy eyebrows. They 
were the eyes of a child, dark, 
interested, searching eyes, 
capable of suddenly opening in 
wonderment as some new truth 
or secret was disclosed to them 
by the never ending newness of 
the things on which they gazed. 
They looked quite simply and 
frankly through small round 
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glasses scarcely large enough to 
cover them. They looked out 
over full round cheeks which met 
each other some distance below 
with a small, dimpled chin losing 
itself somewhere in between. 
Somewhere in the neighborhood 
was the small opening of his 
mouth. From this there issued 
forth a weak wheezy sound as 
though it had travelled a long 
hard journey to get out: this 
was his voice. Such a weak 
voice gave the impression of “the 
mountains laboring and bringing 
forth a ridiculous mouse” and 
yet it was an instrument in ut- 
tering some of the most brilliant 
thoughts the mind of man has 
conceived, as the time it uttered 
the life of Thomas Aquinas. 


Though Chesterton seemed to 
need no more than a head, i.e., 
something to hold his mind, he 
was amply provided with a body 
which he tried to cover as con- 
veniently as possible, as a child 


would. It was scarcely possible. 
Clothes fell all over him. He 
was typically, though not com- 
fortably, dressed something like 
this. Around his huge neck a 


wrinkled white collar appeared 
from which a dotted tie hung 
like a noose. The tie lost itself 
in a dark vest which fell down 
and out, over and around a large 
front. Beneath the vest a pair 
of trousers made their wrinkled 
way to the floor. A long black 
waist coat covered his shoulders 
and back, pockets bulging with 
anything—a “three-penny thril- 
ler” (the first thing that 
emerged when looking for his 
ritual at his Catholic Baptism), 
an old tram ticket, a stub of a 
pencil, anything in fact which 
was small enough to fit inside— 
anything that is, except what he 
was looking for at the moment, 
such as a railway ticket or an 
address. 

So Chesterton appeared at the 
age of fifty, a mixture of great- 
ness and smallness, a combina- 
tion of all that goes to make up 
a@ man who is concerned with 
everything, great or small, like 
a child. 

Chesterton tested a thought in 
much the same way as a child 
tests out a new toy. If you give 
a child a teddy-bear, does he set 
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N the gift on the table, draw up a 
) chair and calmly admire it? No! 
| He takes the teddy-bear in his 
hands, turns it over, looks at 
every inch of it. He then pin- 
ches it, bends it, bites, hits it, 
and in all probability drops it 
f on the floor and begins to stamp 
on it. Now this is precisely what 
Chesterton did with an idea. He 
didn’t just sit back and view 
it, or admire it. He seized it, 
scrutinized it for flaws, saw 
what made it up. When he fin- 
ished the various tests of a child, 
he wrote the result for others 
with the same confidence with 
which a child hands the tested 
toy to a friend. As a result 
Chesterton often discovered that 
an idea or thought when viewed 
from a new angle did not always 
agree with the accepted view of 
it, And so he made statements 
which are called “paradoxes.” 
Although many people misunder- 
stand the “paradox” as “non- 
sense through contradiction,” its 
real meaning, as Belloc points, 
out is “illumination through un- 
expected juxtaposition” or—the 
result obtained by turning the 
teddy-bear over. And so he 
could sum up the case for Chris- 
tianity in these few words: “The 
Christian ideal has not been 
tried and found wanting. It has 
been found difficult; and left un- 
tried.” If Chesterton is hard 
for us to understand it is be- 
tause we will not “stoop to con- 
quer” as he has done. We are 
content to sit back and accept 
modern ideas and ideals in a 
Passive way. 


The simplicity and vivacity of 
a child is apparent again in 
Chesterton’s use of words. The 
more he wrote the more he was 
able to make his words vibrate 
with meaning and life. He 
threw words as God flung the 
stars, apparently in chaotic con- 
fusion, and yet with planned 
exactness, splendor and order. 
Just as the stars spin in their 
orbits, completely changing the 
appearance of the sky, so do 
words spin in  Chesterton’s 
works, shining his thoughts to 
the world. Often at first the 
reader has to squint his mind 
to see what Chesterton is say- 
ing; it is like looking into the 
sun or hearing the stunning, 
startling truth spoken about you 
from the lips of a little girl or 
boy. But when you turn away, 
the suns of his thoughts and the 
words of the child keep dancing 
before your eyes; thoughts such 
as: “we say we wish to be as 
strong as the universe: what we 
really wish is that the whole 
universe be as weak as ourself,” 
or “pride is the falsification of 
fact by the introduction of self.” 

Chesterton did not believe in 
words for words’ sake any more 
than he believed in “art for art’s 
sake.” When he thought he 
sought to trap the truth and 
when he caught it, he held it 
up for the world to see. He did 
no more than Truth Himself, 
Who dared to tell us that if we 
wished to be first we must try 
to be last, and if we wish to 
live, we must first die! 

Confession, which brought G. 
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K. into the Catholic Church, is 
easy for a child to understand, 
for a child readily admits his 
leaning toward evil and ever 
seeks assurance of forgiveness. 
A person grown old in self-con- 
ceit is too self-centered to recog- 
nize or even to wish to tell an- 
other man his faults. And so 
this doctrine of confession is a 
stumbling block to many who 
would join the Church. It was 
not so for Chesterton who seized 
it as a child seizes his mother’s 
hand, and waits for her kiss 
of forgiveness. 

And finally, Chesterton’s idea 
of the family is unprejudiced by 
years of living with the same 
people. The family, to Chester- 


ton and to a child, is the most 


wonderful thing in life. The 
child has been ushered into the 
utterly new and unaccountable 
experience of living. There are 
the parents who are inexhaust- 
ible sources of knowledge; there 
are brothers and sisters who 
give the first instructions in the 
art of community life—the first 
lessons in the task of self-preser- 
vation. Although every child 
has untold benefits from his fam- 
ily, yet when he grows older the 


family seems prosaic and com- 
monplace and the dreamy eyed 
youth puts on a bored expression 
and takes the family for granted, 
But Chesterton continually and 
emphatically stressed the novelty 
of family life with the simplicity 
of a child. A child does not go 
to foreign cities to see something 
wonderful; he _ simply looks 
around at the family. He sees 
creatures which resemble him- 
self yet act differently. Chester- 
ton, at the end of one of his pov- 
erful pleas for family considera- 
tion says, “In other words when 
we step into the family, we step 
into a fairy tale.’”’ He meant it. 


And so Chesterton, the child 
who couldn’t grow up, has a real 
chance to be understood to the 
extent that children are under- 
stood. For he thought that if 
God found it necessary to be- 
come a child to enter the world, 
he himself would become one to 
leave it. Hear that chuckle? 
That’s G. K. thinking of the 
good time he had on earth be- 
cause he listened to Christ’s own 
paradox, “unless you be con 
verted and become as little chil- 
dren you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 


A Bishop was once speaking to a class of boys on the merits 


of moral courage. 


“Ten boys were sleeping in a dormitory,” 


said he by way of illustration, “and only one knelt down to say 
his prayers—that is moral courage.” 

When he had finished the talk he asked one of the boys to 
give him an example of moral courage. 

“Please sir, ten bishops were sleeping in a dormitory and 
only one jumped into bed without saying his prayers!” said 
one lad.—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 
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Domestic Virtues 


Inspiration for unselfishness from the Holy Family 


[N the Introit for the Mass of 

the Feast of the Holy Family 
Holy Mother Church takes these 
words from Holy Scripture: 
“How Lovely are Thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord! My soul longeth 
and fainteth for the courts of 
the Lord.” Here Holy Mother 
Church indicates her ideal of the 
Christian Family, calls it a tab- 
ernacle, a court of the Lord. 
Probing the depth of the human 
heart, in the words of Scripture, 
she expresses the longing of 
every child and adult for love, 
affection, real security. Only 
the “courts of the Lord,” the 
Christian Home can satisfy 
these longings. 


The Christian Family must 
get its inspiration from the 
Holy Family and must have its 
counter-part of St. Joseph, Our 
Blessed Mother and the Boy 
Christ. Of course I speak of the 
average home. There are homes 
which are tabernacles too where 
Christ is present not in tangible 
form of a child but in the cross 
of an intense longing for the 
child which God did not send. 
The Christian home then must 
be peopled with a husband and 
wife, Father and mother, and 
children who try to live like St. 
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Joseph, Our Blessed Mother and 
the Boy Christ. That means the 
practice of the domestic virtues. 
A virtue is a good habit. 
These good habits were given 
in Baptism but must be devel- 
oped by exercise and repeated 
actions. If there is to be this 
development by exercise, there 
must be correct ideals and a 
real desire to reach those ideals, 
The husband must have the 
ideals of St. Joseph and then 
imitate him by the exercise of 
his good habits. There must be 
a realization that God wants 
this imitation of St. Joseph for 
the sanctity of the husband, the 
happiness of the family, in 
short, for the glory of God. 


So faith is the first virtue 
for the members of the Chris- 
tian Family. In the natural ord- 
er it is clear that the home is 
the most important unit of so- 
ciety and directly instituted by 
God. Marriage then in the natur- 
al order is holy. For the Chris- 
tian, however, faith gives the 
realization that the home is a 
tabernacle, the court of the 
Lord. He believes this not only 
because he finds the God-Man 
first in the Holy Family but be- 
cause he believes the same God- 
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Man instituted a Sacrament as 
the sacred bond to bind the 
members of the Christian Fam- 
ily together. He believes also 
that in the reception of the Sac- 
rament of Matrimony husband 
and wife receive a definite right 
to help from God to discharge 
their obligations. 

With the virtue of faith, hus- 
band and wife see their home as 
a tabernacle, a court of heaven. 
Knowing they erected a taber- 
nacle, they would appreciate 
their privilege and dignity and 
be humbly grateful for the priv- 
ilege which is theirs. They 
would live as in a tabernacle, 
the court of the Lord, by creat- 
ing an atmosphere of peace and 
happiness. in the home which 
would be a foretaste of the 
pleasure and happiness of heav- 
en. This can only be accomplish- 
ed by the practice of other vir- 
tues. 

Kneeling at the crib on 
Christmas morn, where we get 
our first glimpse of the Holy 
Family, we realize at once there 
is one great virtue practiced 
there, love. We can almost feel 
the love in- the hearts of the 
Mother and Foster-Father as 
they gaze on the Holy Infant, 
love not only for the Child but 
a mutual love which reached its 
greatest heights in their love 
for the Child. That home is a 
tabernacle because God is there 
and God is love and love placed 
Him there in human form. We 
recall the glorious Magnificat 
of Mary It is a hymn of grati- 


tude which flows from love, 
gratitude that she was privil-& 
eged to be the heart of a home, 
a wife and a mother. That hymn 
implies love for her Son and her & 
spouse as well as gratitude to & 
God for both, 

Love implies self - less - ness 
and self-sacrifice. In reading the 
Gospels it is easy to note the 
unselfishness of Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph in the Holy Family, their 
thoughtfulness for each other. 
In writing of the home, St. 
Paul lays so much stress on 
love. He instructs husbands 
“love your wives, as Christ also 
loved the Church and delivered 
Himself up for it.” The Fourth 
Commandment speaks of the ex- 
pression of love by children, 
Love should dictate to members 
of a family how much they can 
give to the home and not how 
much they can get out of it. 


Love is expressed not only in 
word but also by action. Not he 
who says Lord, Lord, will get 
to heaven but he who doth the 
will of My Father Who is in 
heaven. In a home it is so easy 
for the members of the family 
to take each other for granted. 
Love should dictate gratitude in 
the heart of each member of 
the family for the gift of each 
other, for the love of each other. 
That love and gratitude should 
motivate affection expressed in 
words often, the overlooking of 
the faults of others and unsel- 
fishness to others. No sacrifice 
is too great to keep the sanc- 
tuary light of love burning 
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brightly in the tabernacle, the 
home. 

When Mary realized her great 
dignity and privilege to be a 
wife and mother, she indicated 
in the Magnificat her humility 
as well as her gratitude. Every 
really great man or woman is 
humble and dignity throws that 
humility into greater focus. It 
is easy to understand how the 
dignity of a Joseph or Mary 
must bring forth the luster of 
humility. Even the world ad- 
mires and tries to ape the great- 
ness of humility. 

Beauty perhaps brought hus- 
band and wife together. If it 
was the beauty contemplated in 
the science of biology, the home 
is built on a foundation of shift- 
ing sand. If beauty of soul, the 
home is on a firm foundation. 
However, through the years add- 
ed beauty must be found in the 
partner and humility will be the 
great beauty aid. 

Children must find greatness 
in their parents as the source of 
their love, admiration and rev- 
erence. They will find this great- 
ness in the humility of their 
parents and will carry the mem- 
ory of that greatness as a guide 
to beautiful living through the 
years, 

Humility is not weakness. The 
humble husband is the head of 
the family and the humble wife 
the strong, generous heart’ of it. 

A man or woman privileged to 
make or break the happiness of 
another in this life and, per- 
haps, in the next, to form and 
give direction to the characters 


of others must be prudent. The 
happiness of a husband or wife 
depends so much on their part- 
ner. The lives of all men and 
women are colored so much by 
their parents. This prudence 
motivated by love, should dic- 
tate patience and gentle firm- 
ness but guard against weak- 
ness and foolish indulgence, es- 
pecially with children. It should 
also cause the husband to use 
every effort to provide in a 
material way for the family. 
Likewise the wife is to use judg- 
ment in her administration of 
the material goods the husband 
provides. 

Prudence should be a clear 
vision, a vision which sees the 
family against the back-drop of 
eternity. This vision should dic- 
tate the kind of example set by 
the parents and the kind of edu- 
cation to provide for the chil- 
dren. 

Motives are so important. On 
judgment day action or the fail- 
ure to act will not be so impor- 
tant but the reason for an act 
or failure to act will be terribly 
important. It will be motives 
that matter. With judgment day 
in mind, we can understand 
every duty performed or neg- 
lected will matter much. Of 
course the motive we must have 
is love of God, we must do 
things for Him. Every expres- 
sion of affection between hus- 
band and wife, parents and 
children brings added happiness 
here and importance in eternity 
when dictated by the proper 
motive. 
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The home is a tabernacle, God 
is there. God bound husband 
and wife together in a Sacra- 
mental bond, promised them sac- 
ramental help in the perform- 
ance of their duties, normally 
sends them children whom He 
loves. We speak of recollection 
and presence of God when speak- 
ing of the practice of virtue. 
How much virtue, especially 
love of God, there would be in 
each home if each member of 
the family would try with grati- 


the virtue St. Paul had in mind 
when he wrote to the Hebrews 
to keep “their marriage honor- 
able in all things.” Other vir- 
tues are contained in those we 
have mentioned. We _ might 
summarize by calling the Chris- 
tian Family and its house a 
little chapel in which the father 
is the pastor, the mother the 
assistant and the children the 
congregation. Great are the 
blessings which God has promis- 
ed to the truly Christian Family, 


tude to be conscious of God’s 
presence in the home, would try 
to make of it a tabernacle. 

In our discussion of the do- 
mestic virtues we passed over 


“God keeping His covenant to 
them that love Him, and to 
them that keep His command- 
ments, unto a thousand genera- 
tion” (Dut. VII-9). 


Mixed Marriages 


In spite of the virility of Catholicism in Holland, mixed 
marriages prove a threat to religion. Particularly so in the 
northern provinces of the country, where the majority of the 
population consists of Protestants. 

Bishops and priests are, however, alert to the situation 
and do what they can to suppress this evil. With this purpose 
in view the priests each Sunday pray three Hail Marys with 
the faithful, “that God may prevent mixed marriages.” Annual- 
ly, on a specified Sunday, the pastors and assistants preach 
on mixed marriages. On the same occasion they make known 
the parish statistics and thus the terrible effects of this plague 
is brought home to all. Experience proves that quite generally 
both the husband and the wife lose their faith in a mixed 
marriage, that children are not baptized and grow up as 
pagans.—The Bulletin, NCWU. 

The number of children born to women whose first mar- 
riage has been disrupted by divorce, separation or widowhood, 
is one seventh less than the number born to those whose family 
life remained uninterrupted during the childbearing period. 
The reduction in fertility manifests itself in two ways; women 
in broken families are more likely to be childless, and if they 
do bear children, to have fewer of them—Statistical Bulletin. 
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A Word To The Wife 


who’s having a hard time? 


ISABELLE COLEMAN 


VEN if it was seven-thirty on 

a damp, bleak, Monday morn- 
ing, Maggie felt like humming, 
0 she did. Dressed in a faded 
vool bathrobe and hair-curlers, 
he padded about the tiny kitch- 
en, efficiently turning the sizzl- 
ing bacon and slapping butter 
on the hot toast. 


“Wah!” yelled her two-year- 
id in his high-chair. 

“Wah, yourself!” she answer- 
ed gaily and automatically hand- 


ed him a spoon, 

As John came in and sat down 
at the kitchen table, unrolling 
he morning paper, she thought 
e had never looked so well. 

“You’re especially handsome 
in blue,” she said to him. 

“Thanks.” He gave her a 
quick smile and searched for the 
stock quotations. “Eggs ready?” 
he asked, 

“One more minute.” 

She dropped an egg on the 
floor she had scrubbed just yes- 
terday and stepped over it to 
rescue the boiling-over coffee. 

“Be home for dinner, dar- 
ling?” she asked as she mopped 
up the egg. She wished he 
Would say that they’d eat out 
onight. 

“Forgot to tell you. Mack 

oung’s coming, too. His wife’s 


in the hospital, you know. Gall 
bladder. Feel sorry for him.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” she said, 
pouring his coffee. 

The baby started beating his 
high-chair tray with the spoon. 
Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 
Heartily appreciating his own 
racket, he looked toward his 
father for his customary ap- 
proval, screaming with good 
will, John continued to read. 
Rebuffed, the baby’s scream 
turned into a loud cough. 


John looked up, startled and 
alarmed. Baby got a‘cold?” he 
asked. 

“He just does that for atten- 
tion.” Maggie sang out, flipping 
the eggs dextrously with a spa- 
tula. 


“Better call the doctor any- 
way. This is the weather for it, 
you know. Everybody’s got 
colds. Three fellows at the office 
home sick. Practically an epide- 
mic.” He took a big swallow of 
his coffee and began to choke. 
“Coffee,” he sputtered. “Too 
hot.” 

He grimaced as she thumped 
him vigorously on the _ back. 
“S’alright now. Whew!” He 
wiped his mouth with a paper 
napkin. “Don’t forget, you pro- 
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mised to get groceries for Mar- 
ion Sharp today.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

*“She’s had a hard time of it.” 

“Her foot’s almost healed 
now.” 

At the door, John was putting 
on his rubbers. “Take it easy 
now, Honey. Don’t overdo to- 
day.” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” she answered 
with a shrug and chuckled as 
she handed him his hat. “In 
fact, I never felt better in my 
life.” 

It occurred to her that she 
was always saying that. Sud- 
denly she felt a little guilty. It 
didn’t seem right to be always 
so disgustingly healthy, espec- 
ially when everyone else seemed 
to be ailing. 

With John gone, she sighed 
and thought how fortunate she 
was to have married such a fine, 
thoughtful man. So kind to 
everybody. While washing the 
breakfast dishes, she wondered 
if John would like it a little bet- 
ter if she had something wrong 
with her so that he could sym- 
pathize and take care of her and 
discuss it with his friends. 
“Poor Maggie. She’s having a 
hard time of it, you know. It’s 
her back again.” Or “Maggie’s 
a little anemic. Has to be care- 
ful, you know.” But she cast 
the idea from her mind as being 
just too absurd for words. 

Eve Edwards phoned. They 
were being quarantined with 
Scarlet Fever and could Phil 
please stay with them until it 
was over. He’d try not to be 


any trouble and oh, it would 
such a help. Annoyance tugged 
at Maggie, but, of course, it 
would be perfectly alright. By 
all means! John would insist 
upon it. No, no trouble at all, 


A guest for two or thre 
weeks. Maggie must spartan w 
the guest room. She changed 
the linens and cleaned out the 
closet. She lugged cartons 
down to the basement and 
vacuumed the rug. She wa 
bathing the baby when the 
phone rang again. 

It was Louise Brogan. Ye;, 
wasn’t the weather — simply 
awful? John had just said this 
morning that there were s0 
many colds around. Practically 
an epidemic, he said. The 
Simpsons? No! Too bad. Oh, 
she felt fine; never felt - better 
in... Wasn’t she the lucky one, 
though, to be so healthy. Yes, 
she’d be careful. Mighty care 
tal. 

Maggie fed the baby his lunch 
and put him to bed for his nap. 
Only he didn’t want to sleep. 
He became obstreperous, and 
Maggie with so much work to 
do. It was a bad time for the 
baby to act up, but she wag 
philosophical about it and 
guessed that he had to start as 
serting his independence some 
time. As she went about he 
chores, she sang loudly, not only 
to entertain the baby, but t 
drown out his crying as well 
He’d go to bed early tonigh 
she thought. 

Maggie did the week’s wasi 
and ironed a little and o 
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thing led to another. She was 
rubbing the furniture with 
polish when the phone rang 
again. 

“Honey.” It was John. “I 
thought I’d better let you know 
I'll probably be a little late for 
dinner tonight. I...” 

“Oh, no,” she groaned, 


“Well I have to pick up Mack, 
you know. He’s on the other 
side of town and that will put 
me right in the middle of the 
heavy traffic.” 

“All right, dear.” 

“T'll try to hurry.” 

“Don’t drive too fast, John.” 
And she sneezed. 

“What’s that?” 

“Just me, dear.” 

“Are you catching cold?” 

“Heavens no! I’m polishing 
the furniture. Something in the 
polish makes me sneeze. It al- 
ways does.” 

“It always does!” he pounced. 
“Allergic! That’s what it is.” 

“Oh?” Darn polish. “Ker-ker- 
chew!” She confused the polish- 
ing cloth in her hand for a 
handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes, making her sneeze all the 
more convulsively. She was 
right when she said it always 
made her sneeze. Any polish, 
That’s why the furniture didn’t 
lok shiny very often. Ker-ker- 
chew!” 

’ She could hear John breath- 
Ing excitedlye over the phone, 
‘Throw it out!” he shouted. 
‘Stop it right this minute and 
g0 to bed. It can be the begin- 
ling of something serious.” 


A WORD TO THE WIFE 
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“But darling, I never felt bet- 
ter im...” 

“T’ll pick up Marion’s grocer- 
ies myself on the way home, and 
T’ll leave early. Now you go to 
bed,” he ordered. 

Maggie hesitated and thought 
a little to herself. Choosing her 
words carefully, she felt a little 
sheepish. “Well . . . I suppose 
you’re right, dear. But what 
about Mack Young’s dinner?” 

“It’s off! And I'll cook the 
dinner myself tonight. Maybe 
I’ll even bring home something 
already cooked. Real fancy. You 
forget about it and do as I say. 
An allergy can be awfully im- 
portant, you know.” He gasped. 
“Thank God it isn’t contagious!” 

“Er... yes, dear.” 


Early that evening, as Maggie 
luxuriated prettily in bed, her 
hair brushed and girlishly tack- 
ed up with a ribbon, a book and 
a box of chololates at her side, 
she knew she was in fashion. 
John was worried, but she was 
glad to get out of cooking din- 
ner. She’d call Eve Edwards 
and explain that they were so 
sorry they couldn’t have Phil. 
Or rather, John would call. “It’s 
Maggie, you know.” 


Maggie tried hard to feel 
guilty. She almost succeeded 
when John breezed into ‘the 
room carrying a bouquet and a 
big, hearty smile on his face. 
She wished she could feel more 
ashamed of herself, but as she 
daintily wiped her nose with a 
lace-trimmed handkerchief, she 
felt very, very well, indeed. 
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GRANDFATHERS 


“TAKE it from me, a grand- 

father with four alert, 
healthy grandchildren doesn’t 
have to rack his brain to ward 
off middle-age rust or boredom. 


This business of being a 
grandfather crept up on me 
gradually—almost stealthily, I 
might add. Then one day I was 
suddenly aware that mine was 
no longer a passive role. 


I had tried, unsuccessfully, to 


police my life-time collection of 


saws, hammers, shovels, axes, 
paint brushes, paint and innum- 
erable boxes full of gadgets, 
but it was a losing battle. Even 
the smallest thing was of im- 
mediate interest to the young- 
sters’ agile minds, and I was a 
very busy and frustrated man. 


One day I had a bright idea. 
I would join the gang—I had 
virtually done that anyway— 
and try to keep one jump ahead 
of them by planning week-end 
excursions, educational trips and 
projects. 


The gang’s first journey took 
us to a local fish hatchery. The 
gang consisted of two boys and 
two girls, ranging in ages from 
7 to 12. They were keen for 
fishing and had tried their luck 


New adventures as “pal” 
- to the youngsters 


EDWARD C. BROWN 


with varying success, at a near- 
by pond. 


When their eager eyes behek 
the thousands of small trout 
darting hither and thither in 
the large tanks, their enthus- 
iasm knew no bounds. The trip 
was a huge success, and they 
came back chattering like mag- 
pies, and with a greater zest 
for fishing. Secretly, I began to 
feel smug, and even dared to 
think I was solving this problem 
of being a grandfather. 


On our next week-end journey 
we moved in on the local fire 
stations. Going to a fire station 
was old stuff to me. For twenty- 
five years I had been a reporter, 
and knew all about firemen, fire 
stations and fires. 


I, a grandfather, who had re 
tired from the “fire run,” was 
now embarking on new adven- 
tures with my grandchildren, 
and I was beginning to feel that 
even an old, stick-in-the-mud 
grandfather had an important 
part to play in the lives of his 
grandchildren. 


The firemen on duty were 
quick to catch the’ spirit of the 
venture, and they went all out 
to explain the various pieces of 
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apparatus, and the uses of the 
bright and intriguing gadgets 
which bristled all over the huge 
pumpers and hook and ladder 
truck, with its aerial ladder, 
which could be extended seventy 
feet into the air. 

Several times eager fingers of 
one of the boys, itching to pull 
a lever, were restrained by a 
word from the firemen. The big 
brass pole extending from the 
sleeping quarters to the main 
floor was not overlooked by the 
roving eyes of the children, and 
immediately they wanted to 
“take a slide.” This, of course 
was against the rules. 

By the time we had made the 
rounds of all of the stations, 
the children were well-versed in 
the life of a fireman, and had 
learned how he uses the appara- 
tus to protect property and hu- 
man life, 

Feeling as bumptious as a 
young colt, and imbued with the 
spirit of conquest, I cast about 


This grandfather thing was get- 
ting into my blood, and I began 
to experience a_ warrior-like 
glow from the flaming success 
of these juvenile explorations. 

Our next exploit took us to 
the local newspaper plant where 
I had pounded out hundreds of 
columns of news for the after- 
noon edition. 

We started at the top of the 
plant in the editorial room 
where the gang learned the 
Where, when, huw and why of 
hews gathering. They marveled 
ai the activity of the city room 
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me for new fields to conquer.. 
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and watched with keen interest 
as two reporters and other 
members of the staff assembled 
local and world news. 


The city editor even permitted 
one of the boys to send some 
copy down the pneumatic tube to 
the composing room. 

A ride on elevator 
brought us to the composing 
room where the almost-human 
linotype machines were turning 
out news stories under the skill- 
ed touch of-the operators. 

The discarded lead about the 
machines instantly caught the 
eager eyes of the youngsters, . 
who soon had their pockets 
stuffed full. The foreman had 
observed the incident, and po- 
litely informed the gang that 
the lead could not be taken 
away. 

This disappointment was com- 
pensated for when one of the 
operators kindly consented to 
run their names off in lines of 
type. They watched this magi- 
cal process with rapt attention, 
and then pocketed the type for 
future use. 

After completing the visit 
which included the press room, 
we all returned home. I was 
soon to learn how deeply the 
youngsters had been impressed 
with their trip to the plant. 

We had no more than arrived 
home when the whole gang ex- 
ploded into immediate action. 


They had, in that brief space of 
time at the plant, been trans- 
formed into newspaper editors 
and reporters. There was a mad 
scramble for paper, pencils, ink 
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and ink pads, and before I could 
comprehend what was happen- 
ing all four were turning out 
minature newspapers. 

The results were amazing— 
the stories they wrote ranged 
from “innocent” personals to 
“ripping” police stories involv- 
ing stolen cars. 

This episode marked another 
red-letter day for grandfather, 
who, by now, was really feeling 
his oats. I began to wonder how 
long I could keep this thing up, 
and was beset with the fear that 
I would exhaust the exploit mar- 
ket. 

The police station was a 
happy thought, and we marked 
that down on our itinerary as 
the next venture. 

When I led my expectant gang 
into police headquarters the big 
sergeant was seated at his high 
desk. The four youngsters stood 
in awe as I told him we wanted 
to know just what made a police 
department tick. He assigned a 
veteran officer to our squad, who 
took us to the cell blocks and 
explained all the “lurid” details. 
One of the boys got inside the 
cell, and looked out through the 
bars “just to see how it would 
feel to be in jail.” 

In the court room, the officer 
sat down and carefully explain- 
ed just what happened to peo- 
ple who got in trouble with the 
police. He even waxed philoso- 
phical, and proceeded to give the 
boys a lecture.on good behavior, 
and wound up with some solid 
advice about minding their 

_ teachers and parents. 


The boys wanted to see a po- 
liceman’s gun. So the officer ob- 
ligingly went to his locker ani 
took out an impressive-looking 
.08-calibre revolver. 

After removing the cartridges 
from the chamber, he handed 
the revolver to one of the boys, 
He took the gun rather ginger. 
ly, then gaining confidence, 
started to swing it around. The 
officer quickly explained the 
right and wrong way to handle 
even an “empty” revolver, and 
then impressed upon the young- 
sters the dangers which lurk in 
guns. 

The visit to the police station 
made a profound, and I hope, 
lasting, impression on the minds 
of the four youngsters, At any 
rate some juvenile _ illusions 
about policemen had been dis- 
pelled. 

Just to try them out, the next 
day we quizzed all four on what 
had impressed them during the 
visit. From their vivid descrip- 


_ tions, we were convinced that 


“Operation Police” had gone 
over with a bang. The boys 
were certain now that policeman 
had something more to do than 
go around shooting off his gut 
and chasing burglars. 

I now have passed the appren 
tice stage of being a grand: 
father—my “cub” days are over, 
and as a veteran, who ha 
emerged from the “heat of bat 
tle,” I am about to propose that 
grandfathers organize on ail 
army footing, and start plotting 
their “battle-for-survival” stra 
tegy. 
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HE ran fast—as quickly as 

his small legs could travel, 
He peered over his shoulder, 
down the narrow road that led 
from the town. Little puffs of 
dust spiralled toward the sky 
where in passing he had scuf- 
fed his bare feet. Ahead of him 
the trail wound upward to the 
top of Green Mountain. 


He slowed down. That helped 
his breathing. His lungs felt as 
if they had endured all they 
could for one day. Great burn- 
ing jabs of pain filled his chest. 
The pain wasn’t all from the 
running—it was from some- 
thing else. Something he 
couldn’t fully understand—not 
even after Doctor Tomson had 
tried to explain it. 

He continued up the hill. 
Tiny little bluebells peeked at 
him shyly from their bed of 
earth along the road, while long 
strands of grass flickered in the 
summer’s breeze—like a_lion- 
lamer’s whip he had once seen 
ih a cireus. Overhead the sky 
was a pale blue, leaning low to 
touch the tops of the tall pines 
aid oaks that were standing on 
parade. On other days he would 
stop to look at them for minutes 
end, wondering how they 
trew so large. But today all the 


They haunted him... HE: WO RDS 


because God made him that way 


SRWILLIAM M. O'ROURKE, 0.S.A.22 


happiness he knew in life had 
faded. He could no longer love 
Green Mountain and the little 
town that snuggled beneath its 
grassy slopes. 

He paused to look down into 
the valley. Far below the town 
was basking in the warm sun; 
sleepy as it always was on a 
summer’s afternoon. The others 
would be over in Jimmy’s back- 
yard playing Cowboys and In- 
dians. None of them would miss 
him. But he would miss them. 
They were his chums, Jimmy 
especially. Why Jimmy and he 
had grown up together! Their 
whole ten years of life had been 
spent side by side. Up to today 
Jimmy would never think of go- 
ing fishing without calling him, 
or of coming up the mountain to 
go swimming without having 
him along. Then there were the 
Tracy twins, buddies of his too. 
Fat and chubby, they were al- 
ways a lot of fun. He smiled 
despite the pain in his heart. 
Things were changed now— 
they’d never be the same. 


He turned and started up the 
hill. Soon he reached the small 
lake— Jimmy’s and his since 
they had pretended they found 
it. It was almost hidden in 
a grove of trees. He came to 
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the tree stump where they used 
to have a race to see who could 
undress quickest and be in the 
water first. They’d crowd and 
push, trying to delay one anoth- 
er as much as possible. Then 
there’d be the mad race to the 
edge of the lake and the dive 
into the cool water. Their laugh- 
ter would shriek through the 
air, unspoiled and as pure as the 
air itself. Most generally the 
Tracys would be the last ones 
in, calmly waiting to take their 
ducking from the rest. He, too, 
would grab hold of Tommy and 
Billy and shove their heads un- 
derneath the water. He, Eddie 
Stevens, would do that; and 
they didn’t mind. But now— 
He sprawled on the soft mat 


of grass beside the lake. Often 
he and Jimmy would come up 


by themselves and just sit 
around talking over things they 
were going to do when they got 
big. Jimmy would tell him how 
some day he’d be a great en- 
gineer and build a bridge that 
would span the lake, even a lake 
larger than this one. Jimmy 
would usually get up and throw 
a stone across it. They’d watch 
it sail through the air and land 
on the other side. “See, Eddie,” 
Jimmy’d say, “my bridge is 
gonna be just like that, cuttin’ 
right over the lake.” After Jim- 
my finished he’d tell him his 
thoughts. Thoughts he never ev- 
en told his mother and father. 
He’d lay back with his head 
cradled in his arms and talk to 
Jimmy of how he’d be a famous 
doctor some day. One like Doc- 


tor Tomson, who did so much 
for the people in town. Doctor 
Tomson was his friend. He'd 
never go by their house, which 
wasn’t a very nice house com- 
pared to Jimmy’s or the Tracys, 
without waving at him. Lots of 
times he’d stop and dig in his 
pocket for some candy. Then 
after patting him on the head 
he’d start up his car and drive 
off. 

Something caught in his 
throat. Something that was do- 
ing its darndest to choke him. 
He swallowed, leaning over the 
water to peer in at himself. Its 
bright surface threw his pic- 
ture back at him. He drew up 
slowly. Even the water could 
be cruel when it wanted to be. 

Absentmindedly he gazed out 
into the middle of the stream. 
Something sparkled and glisten- 
ed in the sun. It was a trout, 
a lazy silver trout. That would 
be right-down Jimmy’s and his 
alley. Only yesterday they had 
gone fishing. The night before 
they had stayed up late search- 
ing for night crawlers till they 
had a can full. Then early in the 
morning, before their folks were 
up, they headed for the lake. 
Mr. Branson, the man who owns 
the hardware store, let them 
use his boat whenever they 
wanted it. He always left it up 
here, tied to a peg near the 
stump. They’d come up to the 
lake whistling, because it was 
still dark, and a fellow isn’t as 
brave then as in the daytime. 
They’d throw their poles in the 
boat along with the sandwiches 
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Jimmy’s mother or his fixed, 
put the bait would be laid down 
carefully so it wouldn’t tip over. 
Then he and Jimmy would push 
the boat out into the lake. Each 
of them would row till they 
found a good place. Now, 
though, he’d have to row alone 


if he wanted to go fishing. Jim- 


my wouldn’t pull along with him 
after today. He noticed the look 
on Jimmy’s face when he heard 
what the others were saying. A 
surprised look at first, then a 
funny look, one he wouldn’t 
know how to figure out. 


The pain in his heart was 
rising again, sending out hot 
fingers that picked at his whole 
body. It was an awful feeling, 
being by yourself, having no 
one—not even the fellows you 
were kids with. 


Why did it have to happen? 
He didn’t know who had said 
the words, but one of them did. 
Then they caught on like a 
brush fire, like the one he had 
seen rushing down the other 
side of the mountain long ago. 
Pretty soon all of them were 
throwing the words at him, as if 
he could help it. It wasn’t his 
fault. He was just born Eddie 
Stevens. That was all. But be- 
ing just Eddie Stevens was why 
he had that pain in his 
heart. It wasn’t the first time 
he had heard the words. But 
up to now the fellows had never 
used them when he was around. 
Even if they did he wouldn’t 
have cared. Yet today they had 
used them, and they meant them, 


because they said them without 
smiling. He knew he was dif- 
ferent from them—that he could 
never be like them. He didn’t 
want that. But why did they 
have to pounce on him all of a 
sudden? Why? He _ couldn’t 
face them again, knowing that 
inside of them they were think- 
ing of what he was; of what he 
couldn’t help being. 

Bits of the morning’s doings 
came back to him. They were 
all in Jimmy’s yard, playing 
football. He was racing with the 
ball to the far end of the yard 
when someone tackled him. Joy- 
fully they all piled on, tugging 
at each other and rubbing dusty 
heads into the green ground. 
He was kicking his legs around, 
trying to free himself when he 
felt his feet catch someone in 
the stomach. Then out of no- 
where the words rang out. He 
couldn’t tell whose voice it was, 
He never wanted to know who 
it belonged to—not ever. At that 
minute all the happiness drained 
out of him. They left him by 
himself on the ground, back- 
ing away to stand in a circle so 
they could all taunt him. Slowly 
he got up, clutching the foot- 
ball in his right hand. Hot tears 
seeped out of his eyes and glid- 
ed down his cheeks. He ran from 
them, too frightened to do any- 
thing else. Out of the yard and 
down the street he sped, away 
from them. He ran so hard that 
he didn’t see Doctor Tomson 
till he nearly pitched into him. 

He mumbled from _ behind 
closed lips that he was sorry, 
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hoping that the Doctor wouldn’t 
see that he was crying. But it 
wasn’t easy to fool him; he 
knew something was wrong. He 
put his arm around his shoulder 
and walked a little way with 
him. It wasn’t long before the 
whole story came out. They 
stopped once and the Doctor 
lifted his chin up so that their 
eyes met. Then he said, “Don’t 
you feel bad Eddie. It’s not the 
boys who are to blame. It’s the 
others, grown folks, who put 
ideas. like that into their heads. 
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They’d never think of it them. 
selves.” After that the Doctor 
took out his handkerchief and 
wiped away the stains on his 
cheeks. “Now you get along, Ed- 
die, and forget the whole thing,” 
he told him. “Tomorrow will set 
it straight.” 

He began to run again, not 
stopping till he was half way 
up the mountain. But no matter 
where he went the words would 
still be there to haunt him. He 
could never forget them — 
“Dirty Nigger—Dirty Nigger.” 


The Three Lambs 


Many stories have lingered from the past summer of the 
college men who went West to help harvest the great crops. The 
best of all is a tale from Kansas. The hero is a big football 
player who strayed into a farmyard in Western Kansas, applied 
for work and got it. a 

The farmer had a herd of sheep that was causing him 
no little trouble. He called the college man out into the pen 
about six o’clock the next morning and said that he wanted 
him to herd the sheep over to a certain place and then drive 
them slowly back, so as to have them in the pens by seven 
o’clock that night. The new herder started out in rather awk- 
ward style, but the farmer, having so many duties to look after, 
returned to the stable to hitch up. 

Supper time came, and not a word had been heard from 
the sheep. Finally at eight o’clock the farmer began to be 
alarmed, and was getting ready to go out on a hunt, when he 
heard someone come whistling through the yard, and in walked 
the new hand, all smiles and apparently not at all tired by his 
day’s work. 

“Kinda late! Have any trouble?” 

“Not much, thank you. Got along very nicely. But those 
lambs did keep me busy, I will admit.” 

“Lambs! Ain’t got a lamb in the hull bunch.” 


“Well, I guess you have, all right. They are in the pen now.” 


The farmer grabbed the young fellow by the arm, and 
they hurried to the pen. There, chasing about among the sheep, 
the farmer found three jackrabbits——Ted McDonald. 
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The Man I Love 


His Majesty, the Boss, 


in his own little world 


FRANCES DENHAM 


E rises on my business hor- 

izon at 8:15 o’clock, al- 
though the business sunrise is 
8:00 o’clock. This fifteen minute 
tardiness denotes he’s my boss. 
His greeting is laconic—just a 
simple, grunted “Hi,” but he’s 
profligate with words in the let- 
ters he later puts on the cylind- 
ers. 

He sits behind his desk, gets 
out his cigarette tray and orn- 
ately marble desk pen outfit, one 
of my many rather silly Christ- 
mast gifts to him. He lights a 
cigarette, surveys the stack of 
work he did not do the day be- 
fore. Then he arises to his full 
height, hitches up his trousers, 
blows his nose, kicks the spit- 
toon out of his way, and as if 
he were revealing some new 
choicy bit of information he 
mutters—“Gonna get a cup of 
coffee,” 

He returns and removes his 
coat. His dictating machine and 
my transcribing machine are 
supposed to be attached to a two 
way plug in one outlet. He re- 
moves the two way (my ma- 
thine is fastened to it) and 
plugs in”his machine, solo. When 
Iam ready to translate I have 
to go to the plug, squat on the 
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floor, fasten his machine to the 
two way and then plug in so 
that both of us may use the out- 
let. 

Getting back to his own dear 
activities—he grabs the trump- 
et-like contraption and lo! he’s 
on the record. In a feverish, 
yea fiendish way he broadcasts 
to distant customers, deluging 
them with his herewith’s, here- 
to’s, above’s, same’s, but he’s a 
modest dictator because in the 
letter he always refers to him- 
self as “the writer.” 

This torrent of verbosity is 
sometimes interrupted by a 
telephone call. His telephonic 
manner is dependent upon who 
is calling. He may be affable, 
if he figures he has to be; he 
may be surly, if he figures he 
dare. 

He’s indeed human so he 
can’t go on indefinitely under 
the mental strain of answering 
correspondence. He ceases all 
activities, grabs a cigarette and 
the morning paper, and flies out 
for more coffee. 

If he can engage any of his 
co-workers in a conversation on 
his return trip, he’ll visit a 
while before getting back to 
dictating. There isn’t that early 
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enthusiastic flavor because he 
has inside information that 
lunch time is near. 

Nervously he watches the 
hands of the clock and just by 
way of comparison he pulls back 
his white cuff to frown at his 
wrist watch. Comes high noon, 
he jumps up, practically gal- 
loping, he’s cloak room bound. 


- He’ll be back for he has left his 


suit coat hanging on the back 
of his chair, as is his wont. He 
comes back. His hat, supposed 
to be worn with the diminutive 
bow of grosgrain on the one 
side, now rides his skull with 
the bow at the back. Thus the 
hat brim is rippled and ruffled, 
an effect that makes him appear 
a bit moronic, but he’s happy 


for soon he’ll be loading food in- 


to his capable esophagus. For 
forty-five minutes he’s out of 
my world. 


He has no shopping errands. 
If there’s family shopping to be 
done, that’s my chore. He is in 
his chair when I return. His 
face is buried in the noon edi- 
tion and his hands are engaged 
in the plebian art of excavat- 
ing with the took pick. 

After he has read all of the 
funnies he folds the paper, 
stretches and says, “Ho Hum” 
and grasps the speaking tube 
.again. He’s off into the pale 
blue yonder. with his requests, 
demands and pleas. In this ter- 
ritory he remains until 2:30 
p. m. when his voice is stilled. 
extracts from his pants’ 
' pocket a quarter. He approaches 


his fellow coffee guzzler. Lo— 
he has become a 1948 version of 
the swaggering gambler on the 
deck of the Cotton Blossom, 
Whether he buys the coffee for 
himself and another depends 
upon the flip of that quarter. 


Upon his return from this 
rather tame orgy he _ inhales 
more nicotine, and glances at 
the clock. His attiude has now 
changed to martyrdom. There is 
a slight submissive bowing of 
the head as he gets back into his 
work. My basket of letters, 
awaiting his signature, is over- 
flowing so I venture an inquiry, 
“Care to sign your mail?” 


He coughs and reaches for it, 
If there’s a correction to be 
made on a narrow-margined, 
single-spaced, full page letter 
he’ll designate that correction 
with a great circle made with his 
blunt pen filled with non-fading 
ink. This insures inability to 
erase and correct—this insures 
a rewrite. 

When the mail has been sign- 
ed he begins clearing off his 
desk. There are still thirty min- 
utes of our working day, but my 
boss calls glibly to one of his 
peers, “I’m through, let’s go 
home.” 

He has no intention of going 
home, that’s just a bit of in- 
jected pleasantry. He sits and if 
one of his associates is working 
during this period, he will play- 
fully yell, “Why don’t you get 
to work,” or “Why don’t you re 
sign if you can’t keep the work 
up?” 
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And so the office topography 
remains prairie like—no peaks 
—no valleys, for days and days 
and then dawns the day, the 
day when the management re- 
ceives a letter from a one time 
governor—and a very influential 
man. He had not paid his tax on 
the commodity purchased. That 
he was the whilom governor, 
that he had folding money, did 
not prevent my boss from writ- 
ing a letter requesting payment 
and intimating that if it were 
not forthcoming, the company— 
although it would break the 
company’s heart, would simply 
have to take steps. The governor 
didn’t give a hang about the 
steps—he just didn’t want those 
insulting communiques. A tele- 
phonic command from the front 
office sent my boss in to see the 
Manager and Vice President in 
charge of Sales Promotion. 

What the management said to 
my boss I will never know, but 
it was caustic and carried a de- 
flating power. His pale face and 
shakey hands testified to his 
concern. His trembling voice 
said, “I may get the gate.” 
“You’re kidding,” I said but he 
said, “The heck I am, you know 
the company expected me to 
collect that, but this bid is so 
big he may demand they get rid 
of me. I’ll swear, what’s a guy 
to do?” 


Well, how should I know what 
a guy is to do? I suffered 
along with him. It hurt to wit- 
ness his “little Waterloo”; to 
feel his spirit breaking down; 
to know the same nervous ten- 
sion he was feeling and watch 
the total evacuation of self con- 
fidence. All through that day it 
made no attempt to return—for 
at least one week it did not. 
But back to the ordinary day— 


Five minutes before I dare 
make my exit he rises, turns, 
and is on his way. 

His farewell is ever “Goom 
Bye.” Why I'll never know, but 
it’s original. 

My ubiquitous response is al- 
so original, none the less asin- 
ine—“See you at sun up.” 

Both of us grin at what we 
think is our own wit and our 
grins are indicative of self-ap- 
proval, 

Do you gather that I think 
he’s a border line case? That I 
do not care for him? Please 
don’t, because I think that he’s 
smart. I’ve been with him fif- 
teen years. There’s safe and de- 
corous distinction between lov- 
ing a man and being in love 
with a man. I love this boss of 
mine—and his wife knows and 
appreciates it, because it takes 
at least two women to pick up 
after the average man. 


A house is built of logs and stone, 
Of tiles and posts and piers; 
A home is built of loving deeds 
That stand a thousand years. 
—Victor Hugo 
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Lo! The 
RICH Indian! 


Don’t pity our 
“first” Americans .. 


T. J. McInerney 


Albion, Mich., not long ago, 
a high school social science 
class conducted an essay con- 
test on the subject, “Who is a 
True American?” A member of 
the class is a 14-year-old full- 
blooded Ottawa Indian boy. His 
essay was a classic of truthful 
brevity. It consisted of two 
words: 

“T am.” 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a city de- 
tective asked a man picked up 
on suspicion of illegal entry into 
the United States a straight 
question: 

“How did you get into this 
country ?” received a 
straight answer: 

full-blooded Sioux 
Indian, I was born here,” the 
man replied. “How did you get 
here?” 

There has been and still con- 
tinues to be a great deal of mis- 
placed sympathy and uncalled- 
for pity heaped on the American 
Indian. It is unhappily true 
that the American Indian has 
22 
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received shabby treatment from 
the government which is sup. 
posed to protect his interests, 
It is happily true that in the 
Catholic Church and its Indian 
Missions the Indian has had 4 
friend for lo! these many years! 
It is to his credit, too, that he 
has never complained of the 
treatment he has received from 
his government. Some Johnnies- 
come-lately who have suddenly 
awakened to the “plight” of the 
Indian have been critical—with 
an eye on the headlines. 


There are many ways in 
which the Indian can teach us, 
Did you know, for example, 
that while you can swear in 
English, you cannot do so in 
any Indian language? The In- 
dians are too simple for that 
sacrilege. The Sioux tongue is 
completely free of impiety. The 
Sioux do not need a command: 
ment against taking the name 
of the Diety in vain because 
their language does not permit 
it. 

Indians have shown a remark- 
able facility for taking care of 
themselves, verbally as well as 
materially. The two minor inci- 
dents cited at the beginning of 
this little article are typical. 
These are not “fresh” answers, 
but straight-from-the-shoulder 
truisms. So is the anecdote 
about the several Indian chiefs 
who were invited to Hollywood 
to appear in a movie. While 
awaiting their turn on the movie 
set to appear in their roles, an 
actor stepped up and in a con- 
descending tone asked them: 
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“How do you like our city?” Did somebody once say, pity- 
The spokesman for the Indi- ingly: “Lo! the poor Indian!”? 
ans looked the actor over with The Indian is rich—rich in his 
quiet dignity and replied court- birthright, rich in his patient 
eously : sufferance of injustice and rich 

“Very well! How do you like in the esteem in which: he is 
our country ?” held by every real American. 


Sacramental Uf The Domestic Hearth 


“Certainly the blessing bestowed on children by Jesus was 
more efficacious than that which is bestowed by their parents. 
So also is the blessing imparted by a priest more efficacious 
than the parental blessing. Even so, the parental blessing is 
something so holy, so efficacious, that it deserves to be called 
the ‘Sacramental of the Domestic Hearth.’ How beautiful is 
the picture of a young mother, imposing hands of benediction 
on a child of tender years and spotless innocence. No less beau- 
tiful is the picture of an aged parent, bestowing with trembling 
hands, a blessing on a full-grown son and daughter.”—Rt. Rev. 
Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., Abbot. 


Wedding Hing Indulgence 


In the Archdiocese of Westminster, England, a hundred 
days indulgence may be gained by a married couple upon kiss- 
ing the wife’s wedding ring and with contrite heart reciting 
the prayer: “Grant us, O Lord, that loving Thee, we may love 
each other and live according to Thy holy law.” 


Little Willie, aged five, was a member of a family in which 
there was a large number of small children. One morning Willie 
was taken to the hospital to see his father, laid up with influ- 
enza. The youngster was quiet, almost reverent, in the sick- 
room. When it came time for him to go, he approached his 
father’s bedside and said: 

“I bin a good boy, ain’t I, Pop?” His father nodded weakly. 

“Well, then, kin I see the baby?”—T. J. McInerney. 

“What this world needs is cleaner minds and dirtier finger- 

nails.—Will Rogers. 
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PAPA 
il 


EN the word “Father” is 

mentioned the picture of a 
quiet middle aged man, sitting 
in a big easy chair, smoking a 
pipe and reading the evening pa- 
per while the family poodle 
gnaws the end of a slipper, flash- 
es before my mind. But “Papa” 
is something different. 

Papa is middle aged all right 
but he doesn’t act it. Only once 
did he admit he felt “older.” 
That was the time he rode the 
roller coaster in High Land 
Park. He just can’t sit still when 
he hears a good dance band but 
she’s really in his glory when he 
is waltzing with my mother. 
They make quite a dancing team. 
Papa is tall, Mama just peeps 
over his shoulder, and a trifle 
thin. So much so some of his 
old friends call him “Slats.” 
Mama said she has cooked for 
25 years for Papa and he is still 
thin but she gets fat just looking 
at the food. He has an average 
face with a long nose and his 
ears stick out on both sides of 
his head. Once he had a front 
view picture taken and said he 
looked like a yellow cab with both 
doors open. He always turns his 
head a little to one side now for 
his pictures, which he has taken 


Yellow Cab with both doors open 


SISTER PAULA MARIE, O.P. 


quite often. Almost every time 
I pick up a letter from home out 
falls a newspaper clipping with 
papa’s picture. The big event of 
his life every year is the K. of 
C. Bar-B-Que. Besides selling 
around 500 tickets for the 15 
Grand Prizes, he manages at 
least two main committees. But 
this year he has acquired an add- 
ed duty. By some queer turn of 
fate, he was elected the Deputy 
Grand Knight of the largest 
council of Knights of Columbus 
in the State of Illinois. To keep 
fit for his various meetings and 
numerous dinners he does a 
“daily dozen” of 18 holes of golf. 
If the weather should prevent 
this little bit of diversion—stay 
your distance. It’s not safe to 
be around. In his spare time 
Papa works for an electric rail- 
road. His employment card states 
he is an electrician, but some- 
times I have my doubts. Every 
so often, he inserts his screw 
driver in an interesting mess of 
wires to see how every little 
thing is coming along. A blind- 
ing flash, a melted screw driver 
and a tingling of the body, lets 
him know every little thing was 
just dandy, but that was no place 
for a screw drivér, For days 
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after he goes about in dark glass- 
es waiting for the effect of the 
flash to wear off. 

Like most men, Papa has no 
idea of how to dress. One hot 
August day he came out in a 
pair of brown all wool socks, be- 
cause he—“didy’t think he had 
any other kind.” To remedy this, 
Mother and I always lay out his 
clothes for him. Sometime just 
for fun he switches ties. Out he 
comes to pass inspection with a 
blue shirt and the loudest green 
tie he can find. One look from 
us sends him back to don the 
proper tie. He always raves 
about being hen pecked, but you 
can tell deep down he loves all 


the attention he can get. One 
night he was just about to get 
in the neighbor’s car to drive to 
the golf course—three blocks— 
when my mother and I arrived 
on the scene. Papa’s old blue 
sport shirt and slacks looked as 
though they had never felt the 
effects of an iron in their whole 
life. Papa came back, very 
grudgingly, and changed into a 
fresh white tee shirt and brown 
slacks, with creases going the 
right direction. As he was leav- 
ing, he flung back good-natured- 
ly: “Little Lord Fauntleroy will 
have to be careful and not get 
himself dirty.”—Western Cath- 
olic. 


__ A Shining Example 
Mahatma Gandhi was not a Christian, but he often put to 
shame those who considered themselves superior td him in 
religious belief and practice. He never looked for excuses to 
compromise with his conscience and his sense of justice. A 
favorite prayer of this ascetic leader in India’s struggle for 


independence deserves commendation for general use. 


worded as follows: 


It is 


“Lord, keep me from looking at things that give me evil 
thoughts; else it were better that I were blind. 

“Lord, keep me from soiling my lips with unclean words; 
else it were better that I were mute. 

“Lord, keep me from listening to a word of defamation or 
of hatred; else it were better that I were deaf. 

“Lord, keep me from gazing with unchaste thoughts or 
desires at those who should be my sisters; else it were better 


for me to be dead.” 


Wife: “You can’t get blood out of a turnip.” 
Husband: “No, but many a woman can get a*mink coat out 
of an old goat.”—Precious Blood Messenger. 


If we only do what we like, the time may come when we 
shall dislike what we do.—Little Flower Magazine. 
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NATURE’S 


GREEN MAGIC 


Feats which man can’t duplicate 


0. A. BATTISTA 


Have you ever wondered why 
leaves are green? Have 
you ever asked yourself why 
grass, forests, fields and flowers 
are so profusely decorated with 
nature’s most pleasing color? 
Have you ever noticed how care- 
fully the leaves on a tree or 
growing plant are spaced so that 
they do not cover each other? 
- Why do some flowers face the 
morning sun and follow it across 
the sky as it seems to make its 
daily rounds from east to west? 
Inquisitive men asked them- 
selves these questions more than 
one hundred years ago, and the 
search which they started for the 
correct answers has led modern 
scientists to the most remarkable 
substance in nature. 

This green wonder-working 
pigment of nature is chlorophyll. 
It is a substance of such tremen- 
dous importance that every hu- 
man being, every form of animal 
and plant life, is directly de- 
pendent on it. 

On the sun, almost one hun- 
dred million miles away, matter 
is being continuously destroyed 
by the now known processes of 
atomic disintegration. The bomb 
which landed on Hiroshima very 
probably destroyed at most a 
thimbleful of matter. But the 
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sun is an atomie energy power- 
house of indescribable propor- 
tions. For millions of years it 
has been converting hundreds of 
thousands of tons of matter into 
energy each day. 

The phenomenal amount of re- 
leased atomic energy radiates 
throughout the universe. Only 
an infinitesimal fraction of it 
comes to us by daylight or sun- 
light, for, in proportion to the 
other heavenly bodies, our planet 
is like a dust particle floating 
about in a sunlit room. 

Nevertheless, according to the 
calculations of the Chinese scien- 
tist, Pei-Sung Tang, the energy 
which reaches the earth from 
the sun each year is the equiva- 
lent of more than 200,000 times 
the world’s annual consumption 
of coal. In terms of food-energy 
values, this would be sufficient 
to meet the world’s food require- 
ments for one million years! 

Through the magic of chloro- 
phyll alone, green plants possess 
the ability of capturing some of 
this incessant solar energy and 
passing it on to man and beast. 
Without chlorophyll all _ life 
would wither and die, and our 
bodies would not be able to mus- 
ter enough energy to allow us to 
move one finger. 
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Next, consider a mysterious 
process known as photosynthe- 
sis, a process which remains one 
of nature’s greatest secrets. By 
it, chlorophyll uses the energy in 
sunlight to change the lifeless 
carbon dioxide we exhale from 
our lungs, and the water which 
is all about us, into storage sup- 
plies of useful energy. It is the 
master chemist of all plant life 
performing, in a fraction of a 
second, feats which man has not 
yet been able to duplicate. 

Sunlight, carbon dioxide gas, 
and water in the presence of 
green chlorophyll are united first 
to form starches and sugars. It 
is from these starches and sug- 
ars that the food which supports 
life in all of its forms comes. A 
prophet of old has said, “All 
flesh is grass.” And it is now a 
universally accepted scientific 
fact that the nutrition of all ani- 
mals rests solely and entirely on 
green plants. 

One of the most important 
questions of the ages has been, 
“How does nature perform this 
miracle of chemistry?” If man 
could find this secret, farmers of 
the future might be able to man- 
ufacture tailor-made foods in 
great quantities at very low 
costs, using nothing more than 
water, carbon dioxide gas and 
sunshine! 

Considerable headway on this 
problem is being made at the 
University of California. There, 
Drs. Melvin Calvin, and Andrew 
A. Benson, are working in co- 
operation with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, on the use of 


the radioactive tracer element, 
Carbon 14, to lay bare the sec- 
rets of photosynthesis. 


Carbon 14 is a radioactive 
form of the element carbon, one 
of the main building blocks of all 
organic matter, including our 
protein foods. It is manufactur- 
ed in the same atomic piles from 
which come the devastating ma- 
terials for the atomic bomb. 

Like all the greatest steps in 
the growth of science, it is diffi- 
cult to predict the outcome of 
being able to trace and identify 
the chemicals which are formed 
during each step of photosynthe- 
sis. But if the problems which 
surround the green magic of 
chlorophyll are solved, food in 
unprecedented quantities will be 
manufactured cheaply. 

Energy required by all living 
organisms, from the amoeba to 
man, comes from the oxidation 
of the fuels produced by chloro- 
phyll at work in green plants. 
Even the Eskimo, who lives in a 
world from which chlorophyll 
appears to be absent, must trace 
his source of energy back to 
chlorophyll! and the sun. 

The Eskimo lives on a diet 
which consists substantially of 
seal meat. But seals live on arc- 
tic fish, the fish which the seals 
eat live on snails and other in- 
vertebrates, and these in turn 
subsist on green seaweeds, algae 
and plankton. 

Of course, this process is very 
inefficient. As Dr. B. W. Kunkel 
has put it, “An estimated 625 
pounds of algae are required to 
produce the energy in one pound 
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of seal meat consumed by an 
Eskimo.” 

Chlorophyll itself is a very 
complex chemical. Scientists 
have now found that the green 
pigment in leaves consists of a 
mixture of substances: green 
chlorophyll A, chlorophyll B, and 
two known pigments, carotene 
and Xanthophyll. 


Chlorophyll contains all the 
elements present in a protein. In 
addition, it has in its structure 
.pin-point amounts of magne- 
sium. Although there is no iron 
_present in this parent of all vital 
pigments, iron must be present 
in the green plants or chloro- 
phyll loses its ability to manu- 
facture sugars and starches. 

It is found only in living cells, 
and although it is inanimate, it 
,comes as near to life as any non- 
living substance can. Chemically, 
‘chlorophyll is closely related to 
hemoglobin, the outstanding pig- 
‘ment of the animal kingdom and 
chief component of human 
blood. But its function is oppo- 
site to that of hemoglobin. 
Chlorophyll builds up sugars, 
whereas hemoglobin carries. the 
oxygen whereby sugars are 
“burned up” within the body. 
And yet the main difference be- 
tween chlorophyll and hemoglo- 
bin is. that the green pigment is 
built up around a hub of magne- 
sium atoms, whereas hemoglobin 
is built up around a hub of iron 
atoms. 

The atom magic of chlorophyll 
goes far beyond its all-important 
role of harvesting the sun’s en- 
ergy and storing it for man’s 


use as it is required for the fuel- 
ing of his body, and the opera- 
tion of great industries and huge 
machines. Chlorophyll has now 
been shown to possess chemo- 
therapeutic properties. It can be 
used to inactivate bacteria and 
combat diseases. 


About two years ago, Drs. 
Lawrence W. Smith and Alfred 
E. Livingston of Temple Uni- 
versity’s School of Medicine re- 
ported results of their experi- 
ments in which chlorophyll was 
used in the treatment of more 
than 1,200 wounds. In every in- 
stance medications based on 
chlorophyll showed a marked 
accelerating effect in the rate at 
which the wounds healed. 


Even earlier, the American 
Journal of Surgery published 
clinical control data demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of the green 
pigment extracted in this case 
from the nettle plant. Several 
hundred cases of severe internal 
infections, including peritoni- 
tis, brain ulcers, and dermatitis 
were treated successfully by 
means of ointments and antisep- 
tic preparations containing chlo- 
rophyll as the active agent. 

Very recently, medical jour- 
nals have reported the successful 
use of chlorophyll in the treat- 
ment of head colds, and the re- 
lief of chronic sinus infections. 


Deep gashes, war wounds, and 


burns respond more favorably to 
treatment in the presence of 
chlorophyll. 

The healing powers of nature’s 
green pigment are not yet very 
well understood by medical sci- 
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entists, and research in this field 
is active. One thing is known. 
Chlorophyll will not kill bacteria 
when placed in a test tube with 
them. 

If it is to be effective, it must 
be in the presence of healthy 
tissue cells. 

This experimental fact is the 
basis for the most widely ac- 
cepted theory concerning chlo- 
rophyll’s behavior, and the the- 
rapeutic action of other wonder 
drugs. 

Chlorophyll is believed to be 
capable of inactivating bacteria, 
stopping them from madly re- 
producing themselves, so that the 
white blood cells can muster 
their strength together to li- 
quidate the invaders without 
being overwhelmed at the start 
by tremendous numbers of 
germs, 

Resources within the human 
body are always capable of wip- 
ing out a certain number of in- 
vading germs without any out- 
side assistance. When conditions 
are ripe for bacteria, however, 
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the germs can multiply themsel- 
ves much faster than they can 
be killed off. Then the infection 
spreads. An inactivator like the- 
rapeutic chlorophyll prevents 
them from multiplying, thereby 
placing the odds against them, 
and spurring the white blood 
cells to victory. 

And so, when you look at the 
pleasing green color in the leaves 
of a tree or plant, in the grass 
on your lawn, in a panoramic 
landscape or the foliage in your 
backyard, you may rest assured 
that the green pigment of nature 
is at work, serving man in the 
most important of ways. 

It is a pipe line linking the 
atomic energy emitted from the 
sun to our planet. It is an inces- 
sant worker, pilling up stores of 
food and energy for our well- 
being and our use. And it is also 
one of the newest wonder chemi- 
cals capable of holding harmful 
man-destroying bacteria at bay, 
capable of curing infectious dis- 
eases, and making our world a 
safer place to live in. 


will supernaturalize the rest. 


A Spiritual Treasure-House 


Good fathers and mothers, you have endured much labor, 
fatigue and pain to give your children natural gifts, life and 
life’s accessories. Generously add to your bountedus bestowals 
the crowning complement—your blessing. This one treasure 


St. Ambrose says: “You may not be rich; you.may be un- 
able to bequeath any great possessions to your children; but 
one thing you can give them; the heritage of your blessing. 
And it is better to be blessed than to be rich.” 


May God doubly bless the parents that bless their children. 
—Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, 0.S.B., Abbot. 
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A SHORT 


JANE CARTER sighed. With 

the back of a damp hand she 
pushed the hair off her’ cheek. It 
was bad enough to have to live 
in this tiny apartment with a 
husband. When you had to spend 
the whole afternoon umpiring a 
war between a couple of spirited 
Indians with healthy lungs—and 
trying to get dinner, too—Oh, 
how those bride magazines ex- 
aggerated. 

Jane looked down at the little 
figure in front of her. “Young 
man, if I have to speak to you 
just one more time your father 
will hear about it.” 

Big sorrel eyes looked up at 
her: Who, me? 

“Now, go on into the next 
room and play. And give me 
just a little peace while I get 
dinner. And for heaven’s sake 
don’t scalp Sissy again today.” 
Jane smiled down at the chubby 
little doll. “She’ll be bald before 
long at this rate.” 

Joey looked relieved. “Come’n,” 
he said to his sister. She fol- 
lowed him out of the kitchen. 

“If it rains again tomorrow, 
V’ll—I’l sell them to the highest 
bidder.” Jane was busy again 
getting dinner. 

Then — another arrow must 
have found its mark. A loud 
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shrill screech, and Sissy stood 
in the doorway. Fresh tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

“Mummy! Mummy! Make 
Joey gi’ me back my teddy 
bear.” 

Jane looked up at the ceiling. 
“Patience—patience.” Then she 
looked down at the weeping 
little girl. That’s the way it is, 
darling, she thought. A man’s 
world, this. “Joey! Come here 
this instant!” 

Joey appeared in less than an 
instant. He was still clutching 
his booty. 

“You’re going to get a good 
whipping when your father 
comes home,”—even if I have to 
whip Fred to make him do it. 
“Now, give Sissy back her 
teddy.” 

Joey frowned. “I wan’ it,” he 
said firmly. 

“Give me that!” Jane bent 
down and took the ragged old 
brown bear from him. “It’s 
time you were taught a good 
lesson. Your father will tend to 
you when he comes in. Now go 
on down in the basement and see 
if Billy’s playing down there.” 
She gave him a little tap that 
wasn’t supposed, really, to be as 
gentle as it was. 

And he was gone. Jane turned 
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to Sissy who was still bawling. 
“All right—you can stop that 
now.” 

Sissy climbed into a chair and 
sat restlessly watching her mo- 
ther. Jane was frowning. It 
wasn’t right for Joey to tease his 
little sister the way he did. Fred 
would have to have a talk with 
him. 

Of course, Fred wouldn’t like 
the idea. He thought the chil- 
dren were something like clocks 
—needed to be wound up once a 
day, and they’d stay right by 
themselves. No wonder. He was 
aman in a man’s world. 

Sissy fidgeted about in her 
chair. Now there was no sign 
of the agony she’d just gone 
through. Her eyes were dry. 
“Mummy.” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Mummy, kin I go an’ pway 
wif Joey an’ Billy?” 

Ah, me, thought Jane, always 
we come back for more. “No.” 

“Pwease.” The brown eyes 
were wide and pleading. 

“No.” 

Sissy looked away. For a mo- 
ment she was silent. Then, as if 
she’d been thinking it out, she 
said solemnly, “We’ll behave.” 

Jane smiled. “Oh, all - right. 
Go on,”—sterner—“but be good, 


Sissy grinned—and the past 
was gone forever. She was off 
her chair in a flash, and out of 
the kitchen, dragging the weary- 
looking old bear behind her. 

Jane looked at the clock. She 
still might be able to have 
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dinner ready on time. And she 
got even busier. 


In almost no time, the front 
door opened. She went to meet 
Fred. 


“Tough day today, honey.” He 
kissed her lightly. “Business 
rotten—rotten.” And he walked 
past her, fell into an easy chair, 
and began to open the paper. 

Now, Jane thought. Might as 
well get it over with. 

“Darling—” 

No answer. 

“Fred.” Gently she nudged the 
paper aside. 
“Huh 
“Yes, dear?” 

“T want to speak to you about 
Joey, darling. I know you’re tired 
and all, but—well, this is impor- 
tant. Something’s got to be done 
about the way he treats Sissy. 
Honestly, Fred, he pushes her 
around—” 

Fred caught her hands. “You 
worry too much about them, 
You know how kids 


Fred looked up. 


Jane didn’t smile. Her voice 
was almost crisp. “You’ve got to 
talk to him about it. He’s old 
enough now to learn that he can’t 
always be having his own way. 
He must stop teasing Sissy and 
making her cry.” 

“All right, dear—all right. 
Tl speak to him. But it’s only 
natural. You know how kids 
are. I wouldn’t worry about their 
little scuffles. Healthy. Good 
for ’em.” 

“Not when they’re all one- 
sided. Sissy can’t take care of 
herself against him yet.” 
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“Honey, you make it sound 

The door opened. Sissy stood 
there, tears streaming down her 
face. She was weeping loudly, 
stopping now and then for 
breath. 

Jane caught her up in her 
arms. “There, there, baby. 
Everything’s going to be all 
right. Don’t cry, now.” 

Sissy bawled louder. 

Jane looked at Fred. 

Fred looked at. the rug. “I 
guess—” 

There was a little scuffling 
-sound in the doorway. Joey 
stood there tightly clutching the 
old teddy bear. There was a 
little dribble of blood on the back 
of his hand. His new shirt was 
dirty and torn open at the neck. 
His hair was ruffled. 

He walked straight to his mo- 
ther without a word and handed 
the precious teddy up to Sissy. 
There was a fierce possessive 
pride shining out of his young 
eyes. He looked at Jane. “Billy 
took it from her,” he said 
simply. 

Sissy stopped whimpering. 


Her eyes glistened. She might 
have been looking. down upon a 
conquering torero. 


Fred grinned the whole way 
across his face. “Blood,” he said 
distinctly, “is thicker—” 

Quickly Jane put Sissy down 
and took Fred’s arm. “Let’s 
leave them aione,” she said as 
she steered him out of the room. 
“Let that scratch he got sink in 
on Sissy.” 

“Ya know, we men aren't 
really too bad.” His tone was 
teasing. 

Jane’s heart was large and 
happy. She smiled at Fred. 
“Maybe.” 

He put his arm about her 
shoulder. “Yessir,” he said, 
“that’s how we are. Nobody’s 
going to push our women 
around—” 

A shriek—loud, clear, firm. 
Sissy’s voice was coming from 
the other room. “Daddy! Make 
Joey gi’ me back my teddy 
bear!” 

Jane hardly heard Fred finish 
his sentence: “—except maybe 
ourselves.” 


All Of Us 


By M. Agnes Hutchins 
To understand “Planned Parenthood,” 
‘We’ve tried our very best. 
The fact they say that it is good, 
This Family can’t digest. 


For if our Father and our Mother 
Had lived that scarlet sin, 

We’d know not God nor one another, 
For we would not have been! 
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Victims Of Our Day 


They follow their urges — and kill 


CLIFFORD B. WARD From the News-Sentinel* 


THIRTEEN - YEAR-OLD eat more, no matter how much 
girl has “an urge to kill” a they have already eaten. 
seven-year-old playmate, so she The old idea that a human be- 
kills h 7. No inhibitory or re- ing has will power which can 
pressive instincts within her set only be developed by frequently 
up any sort of an emotional saying no to one’s urges has 
block and she did what she had been frowned upon as a cause of 
an urge to do. A certain school motional conflicts within a per- 
of contemporary psychology and on which is apt to make him a 
possibly psychiatry should feel jourotic. This, of course, is 
very proud of the youngster and pure bosh. : : 


award her a gold medal as being Noh : 
the most completely uninhibited , No human being ever develops 
into much of a human being un- 


child of the year. I am, of less he is constantly carrying on 
, bei irical. I thi 
course, satire a battle with his instincts. No 


for the benefit of those serious- 

minded persons who always take °° except a person who has ever 

everything seriously. denied himself little things is 
going to stand up straight very 


There has been a great move- > : 
ment on for years to encourage ong in the face of a major temp- 
tation to do wrong. 


people never to let conscience 
stand in the way of doing any- Some _ psychologists have 
thing that they have an urge to sounded much like a person who 
do. I suppose the movement has would tell a child never to flex 
been much more successful than a muscle for fear it might make 
anyone thinks. The result is that him muscle-bound. A child who 
today we have people who having would never flex a muscle would 
an urge to kill, go ahead and never have a muscle he could use 
kill; having an urge to rape, go When it had to be used. A child 
ahead and rape; having an urge who is never taught to do things 
to steal, go ahead and steal. that he does not want to do in- 
These people when they have an_ stinctively, will grow up a moral 
urge to take another drink, take weakling. 

it, no matter how many drinks There are people in the world 
they have already had; when who never do anything except 
they have an urge to eat more, what they feel like doing, but 


*Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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follow that idea long enough and 
you will cause yourself consider- 
able pain and suffering. Life is a 
pretty tough battle at any stage 
of the game, but it gets tougher 
as people grow older, especially 
for people who don’t do anything 
unless they feel like doing it. 
Most persons eventually come to 
a stage where it requires a lot of 
will power just to keep on slug- 
ging. There is many a half 
cripple with a bum heart, a bad 
pair of lungs, a case of arthritis 
or some other illness who has a 
job to do and must do it, whether 
he feels like doing it or not. The 
youngster who has been trained 
never to do anything except what 
he feels like doing hasn’t receiv- 
‘ed much real training for after- 
life, when no matter how he feels 
about doing certain things, he 
has to do them anyway. 


Human beings develop not 
through a lack of struggle but by 
an abundance of struggle. People 
develop physically by the proper 
demands that they make upon 
their bodies. No one ever devel- 
oped a good collection of usable 
muscles except by exercise, vol- 
untary or involuntary. Likewise 
no one ever developed many men- 
tal or spiritual virtues except by 
a similar sort of exercise in- 
volving struggles. The fellow 
who resists a temptation to steal 
a million dollars developed the 
ability to resist such a tempta- 
tion by often resisting a tempta- 
tion to steal a dime. 

The _ thirteen-year-old child 
who followed her urge to kill a 
playmate is the victim of the 
modern psychology that everyone 
should do what he feels like 
doing, lest he become a neurotic. 


Our Resolutions 


A little less impatience with those we deem too slow; 
A little less of arrogance because of all we know; 

A little more humility, seeing our worth is slight; 

We are such trivial candles compared to stars at night! 


A little more forgiving and swifter to be kind; 

A little more desirous the word of praise to find; 

The word of praise to utter and make a heart rejoice— 
A little bit more careful to speak with gentle voice. 


A little more true eagerness to understand each other; 
A little more real striving to help a shipwrecked brother; 
A little more high courage to each that must be done; 
These be our’ resolutions—and God help everyone! 


—The Christian Mother 


In Olean, N.Y., the Times-Herald has a standing offer 
of free “For rent” classified “ads” to all landlords who specify 
“Children are welcome.” 
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YOUR 


JUNIOR 


HOMEMAKER 


just a servant in this 
house,” stormed Jane giving 
my best pillow a violent kick. 

“Jane!” I said sharply. “You 
and your friends made this mess. 
I expect you to clean it up.” 

Jane shrugged and sighed 
deeply as she set about her task. 
It wasn’t an hour later when I 
called Jane to her room. “Look!” 
I pointed a grim finger at the 
clothes dumped in ungainly 
heaps across the bed and chair, 
“l've told you about this he- 
fore.” 

This time Jane was sullen and 
mumbled under her breath, “Just 
a servant, that’s all.” 

All next day the ‘servant idea’ 
spun round in my head. Where 
did the child pick up such a ri- 
diculous notion? I was indignant. 
After all, wasn’t I the one who 
slaved day in and day out— 
cleaned and cooked and sewed 
and made a pleasant home for 
my family? Except for a little 
picking up, Jane’s time was kept 
free for school and music and 
dancing lessons. I decided it was 
just too much to hope that Jane 
would show enthusiasm over 
folding papers and hanging up 
garments, but I was certainly 
right in insisting that she do 
these little things. 


Encourage her 
to assume 


responsibilities 
HELEN L. RENSHAW 


I tried to dismiss Jane’s atti- 
tude as one of the minor annoy- 
ances of parenthood. Then I 
wondered, where is the dear par- 
ent-daughter relationship that I 
read so much about? Despairing, 
I thought back to see if I could 
just possibly be wrong some- 
where. As I went over the pre- 
vious days I recalled that Jane 
had come to me in the kitchen 
one afternoon. 

“Could I bake a pie, mother?” 
she had asked. 

I’d smiled kindly. “There isn’t 
time now, dear. You pick up 
the sewing room instead.” 

I remembered too one Sunday 
morning when Jane had sug- 
gested waffles. “I can’t have a 
clutter in the kitchen now, dear. 
You set the table,” And I’d seen 
her eagerness vanish. 

Something else flicked my 
memory. Rows of soggy little 
mud-cakes in Jane’s play-yard 
not many years back; her pain- 
ful efforts to cut a doll dress. 
With these efforts she associat- 
ed fun. Guiltily I recalled that 
only last week Jane had bought 
goods for a blouse. I’d cut it 
to prevent mistake and undue 
clutter in my clean sewing room. 
At the time I had been annoyed, 
because instead of appearing 
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pleased by my thoughtfulness, 
Jane had seemed a little disap- 
pointed. 


Gradually a glimmer of light 
shone upon my problem. . . Be- 
cause I was more skilled, quicker 
and neater, I was keeping Jane 
from the household tasks that 
seemed to her would offer more 
fun. She felt I pushed her into 
the ‘menial’ tasks. Grudgingly 
I had to admit that she could be 
right. In spite of my concern 
for schedule and certainty of re- 
sults, I had no right to deny 
Jane the thrill of accomplish- 
ment at her own rate of skill. 


Like most other mothers I had 
not intended to send forth my 
daughter without the knowledge 


of simple household arts. But 
Jane’s kitchen experience now 
was centered around the dinner 
dishes or licking the frosting 


bowl. Right then I decided not 
to depend on a Home Economics 
class to introduce Jane to the 
more pleasant arts of homemak- 
ing. I would do it myself. 


Perhaps you too are one of 
the mothers who would have to 
change your policy in order to 
allow your child active partici- 
pation in more of the household 
duties. Certainly a youngster’s 
excursion into the kitchen is a 
threat to its spic and span or- 
derliness. It takes courage to 
disregard a blob of dough drop- 
ped into the utensil drawer and 
a rapidly spreading puddle of 
spilled milk. But when I heard 
Jane sigh with pleasure, “Say! 
That’s a mean waffle I stirred 


- state. 


up,” I found my heart joined 
hers in exaltation. 

Perhaps you too can be so 
engrossed in the young cook’s 
accomplishment that what might 
have been considered ‘annoyance’ 
changes like magic into the comic 
I found that rolled cook- 
ies can assume the weirdest 
shapes, and a sunken cup-cake 
can be converted into a pudding 
beneath a hastily concocted lem- 
on sauce. Still, there were sur- 
prisingly few failures in any of 
the household arts. I remem- 
bered not to encourage compli- 
cated procedures that deflate en- 
thusiasm through failure. 

Perhaps it may go something 
like this in your home as it did 
in ours. You have a meal to get 
—a well-balanced, economical 
meal. You can’t just say, “What 
shall we have for dinner tonight, 
Jane?” Instead, you might point 
out the roast and potatoes that 
remain from the previous eve- 
ning. But an idea for dessert 
would be welcome. 


Dessert? Jane loves dessert. 
“Mother, can’t I make a ginger 
bread?” 

Then your eyes flick toward 
the clock, and you do a bit of 
rapid calculation. Just time, if 
you were doing it. But if Jane 
makes it you’ll have to allow an- 
other fifteen minutes—oh, twen- 
ty minutes longer. Jane will 
study her recipe with deepest 
concentration, her fingers will 
fumble the flour and she meas- 
ures each ingredient with a pain- 
ful degree of accuracy. There 
will be the cleaning-up time—oh 
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dear! Already you are hesitat- 
ing. 
Then Jane’s eyes shine up at 
you. “Please, mother. Please!” 
So of course you answer weak- 
ly. “That will be very nice, dear.” 
Now is your cue to ‘let loose.’ 
Unless daughter actually asks 
for aid, allow her a little freedom 
from your constant observation. 
Instead, you have time to fix a 
salad; you can meet father at 
the door and show him the snap- 
dragons you set out; you can 
encourage father to relax just a 
few extra minutes. And then— 
at the finish of the roast and po- 
tatoes, daughter slips myste- 
riously from her chair. After an 
uncertain wait while you spec- 
ulate whether one cake has slip- 
ped onto a plate or the floor, 
she reappears triumphantly. 
“Oh boy!” says father taking 
his cue from mother and smack- 
ing his lips. 
Walter’s 
That’s 


eyes pop. 


looks anxious. She holds a sus- 
pended knife—waiting to go into 
action when her family begs for 
seconds. 

Right then you decide that 
there is Such a thing as placing 
the value of a clean kitchen too 
high. At this particular mo- 
ment you are willing to admit 
that with the exception of a few 
vital spots—tubs, refrigerater, 
sinks—the house has no need for 
hospital sterilization. There 
should really be nothing in the 


“Say! 
really something,” he 
croaks in his uncertain voice. 
And Jane? Well, Jane just sits 
on the edge of her chair and 


house that is too good for con- 
siderate family use. Sometimes 
because of the constant care and 
attention given to household pos- 
sessions they become overly im- 
portant. No woman is held re- 
sponsible for every fleck of dust, 
for every tiny mar or for the 
small waste of spilled milk in 
the kitchen. 

Some homes I know of are in 
a pleasant state of organized 
routine at all hours—mine was! 
You can’t catch mother with the 
front room undusted while she 
and daughter are up to their el- 
bows in flour and sweet smelling 
spices. You don’t find mother 
leaving the beds all rumpled 
while she watches Walter do a 
remarkable job of clipping the 
hedge or mow an intricate zig- 
zag pattern across the lawn. 
These women are undoubtedly 
the best housekeepers, but are 
they the best homemakers? Per- 
haps a happy mother with a fam- 
ily enthusiastic over the simple 
arts of the home is more to be 
envied. 


To attain a friendly attitude 
toward a child’s active partici- 
pation a mother often has to 
select from a heap of things. 
What if it is the day to clean 
the second floor? On second 
thought, it’s probably not too 
bad, and watching Jane lay out 
a jumper pattern may be of vital 
importance to the family seren- 
ity. In spite of what the books 
say or the typed schedule directs 
—in spite of what the whole 
world thinks—a trivial matter 
like Jane mastering a neatly 
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sewn button-hole may be the 
number one issue of that day. 

Some persons react most fav- 
orably to the stimulus of the un- 
expected, and I think this applies 
particularly to children. It ap- 
pears that the advent of each 
morning carries with it possible 
new adventure. Most children 
and even some husbands would 
rather paint weird scenes on the 
rumpus room walls or stir up a 
batch of taffy occasionally than 
always—without fail—sit down 
to a perfectly appointed table 
and a five course meal. 

When I was able to bring out 
my underworked sense of humor 
and really burst into spontane- 
ous laughter with my Junior 
household artist—when I could 
do this whole-heartedly—then I 
knew I was one of the enviable 
ones who can glory in the vicis- 
situdes of the creative effort at 
least for the moment—and re- 
turn to routine on another day. 

I didn’t try to go to an ex- 
treme. I didn’t try to be a 
definite type—strictly schedule 
or just plain haphazard. I work- 
ed out a neat combination, a com- 
promise that would satisfy my 
contradictory blonde and brunet- 
te nature. There are days and 
hours when Jane and Walter and 
father are away. Then I step 
briskly into my routine harness. 
I go it like mad. Then if I and 


my child get an extra curricular 
urge, we indulge in it. If a guilt 
complex sneaks in, I can point 
back over my shoulder to a fault- 
less Thursday and Friday. | 
can thumb my nose and go right 
ahead whittling on an unneces- 
sary pair of candle sticks with 
Walter or stop to admire Jane’s 
chair-painting attempt. 


What may be an intelligent ar- 
rangement for one family may 
fall flat in another home. But 
there is the glorious exhileration 
of trial and error and eventually 
success. I find the best road for 
homecoming is necessarily a 
broad one; broad enough for fa- 
ther and mother and every child 
to walk abreast. Narrow paths 
branch off and lead to individual 
duties, but no one has a corner 
on the household arts that seem 
to offer the most compensation. 


I’ve learned not to take myself 
or my inanimate house so se- 
riously. Yet even now when I 
peeked into the kitchen where 
Jane is preparing an entire eve- 
ning’s menu, I had to grit my 
teeth and remember to retire 
quietly. Still, when Jane shreiks 
out, “Dinner’s on!” without a 
doubt my heart will leap with 
pride. My appreciative eyes will 
deny any knowledge of my des- 
ecrated kitchen Jane has most 
certainly left behind her. 


“The longer I live—the less I believe in the efficiency of 
an extraordinary sudden social revolution, improvised, mar- 
velous with or without guns and impersonal dictatorship—and 
the more I believe in the efficiency of modest, slow, molecular, 


definitive, social work.”—Peguy. 
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Routine’s The Thing 


Organize each day 


for successful living... 


OUTINE” is a dull, unin- 

teresting word and it’s 
cruel that anyone should have to 
use it or its meaning to find 
peace and contentment. After 
avoiding the word and wasting 
hours and hours of time in the 
past six months, I have finally 
proved that “routine” is the one 
thing that will take care of an- 
other horrible, though popular, 
word, “frustration.” 


Mr. Webster says “frustrate” 


is “to defeat or disappoint; 
thwart; vain; useless; void.” All 
of which is a complete definition 
of the way I have been, and of 
the way a great many unhappy 
women live from day to day. I 
could sit beside the coffee pot for 
solace by the hour and feel de- 
feated, disappointed and thwart- 
ed. When I would finally stir 
myself around, I didn’t feel the 
least bit better for having spent 
all of those hours thinking about 
myself, 

So then, oddly enough, I would 
sit down again and think some 
more. Then I came to the “vain” 
part, and said, “This isn’t for 
me.” But I didn’t do anything 
about it. After months of this, 
accomplishing absolutely noth- 
ing, I came to the “useless, void” 
section and that must have been 


HELEN S. HALL 


too much for my ego as I de- 
cided to do something about this 
mountain “frustration.” 


I looked around at my friends, 
the few who were left, and 
noticed the ones that appeared to 
be happy. I forced myself to go 
and talk to them, you don’t even 
want to talk when you are frus- 
trated, and I asked them ques- 
tions. I asked them what they 
did all day. Then I slyly said, 
“You look as though you are 
really happy.” If the person 
beamed and replied, “Oh, I am,” 
then I went home and thought 
about what this happy person 
had told me. 


Mary, a housewife, with a hus- 
band and three children was at 
the top of my list of people who 
really looked happy. She is out 
of bed each morning at the same 
time, even on Sunday, she told 
me. She explained that you 
don’t have any choice when you 
have a family to get ready for 
the day. That is a good habit 
and it’s routine. Then there is 
breakfast to prepare, lunches to 
pack, dishes to wash, everyone 
kept on their schedule. 

Nothing is put off until an- 
other day or it will never be 
done. Mary has washday, iron- 
ing day, baking and mending 
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day, club day, and shopping day. 
She speaks of budget difficulties 
and laughs as that is part of the 
fun to her. She isn’t dull and 
uninteresting because of routine, 
but she is gay, attractive and 
active every minute of the day. 
Mary doesn’t even know what 
frustration is and she wouldn’t 
have time for it if she did. 


Next I visited and talked with 
Kathryn. She was a career girl 
before she married. Kathryn told 
me that a small home, a husband 
and one baby was not quite 
enough to keep her busy and 
contented day after day. She 
had always wanted to write, so 
write she does, and successfully, 
too. And I found that she has 
a very definite routine. Three 
mornings of the week a neighbor 
takes care of her baby, and in 
those hours Kathryn writes and 
does not think of another thing. 
In these few hours all of her 
effort is put into what has de- 
veloped to be a paying hobby. 
During the time that she is do- 
ing her housework, she is think- 
ing of what she is going-to write 
about and jots down notes. Her 
housework has to be done on 
schedule the other mornings of 
the week, for if it isn’t, she will 
not have her precious mornings 
for writing. 

Kathryn liked being out of the 
house and with people when she 
worked in an office so she takes 
the baby for a walk, not for a 
ride in the car, every afternoon. 
Then she has fresh air, exercise, 
and meets and talks with peo- 
ple, which is, of course, very 


beneficial to her writing and to 
her happiness. Two nights a 
week she goes out alone, another 
throwback from being a career 
girl. One night is for swimming 
lessons and the other is spent 
with a writers’ class. Her life 
is so full, and full of routine that 
she does not have time to worry 
about herself. I could easily un- 
derstand, after I had talked to 
her, why she was a happy per- 
son. 

There was another young 
woman on our street who fasci- 
nated me as she appeared to be 
so happy and full of life. She 
always seemed to be rushing 
here and there with a purpose 
and looking happily stimulated. 

So, one evening I called on 
Ruth. She is married and has 
no children. She is a secretary 
and is interested in her work 
and enjoys working. Ruth’s day- 
times are for her career and her 
evening and week-ends are for 
her home, and she doesn’t mix 
the two. Wherever she is at 
the time receives her full inter- 
est. 

Ruth arises early in the morn- 
ing and when she leaves for the 
day her home is in perfect or- 
der. When she walks out of the 
front door, her home is behind 
her and her office ahead. She 
spends two hours a day commut- 
ing and it is during this time 
that she does extensive reading 
and studying on subjects that 
are many and varied. 

Ruth enjoys washing and iron- 
ing in the evenings as that is a 
relaxation to her. Her husband 
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doesn’t mind as he has hobbies 
to keep him busy then. So why 
shouldn’t she have her own rou- 
tine? Going to bed early is not 
part of her schedule. She hap- 
pens to be a person who does 
Snot require much sleep, possibly 
i because she is interested in so 
Smany things and is so active 
mentally and physically. 

Planning dinner menus a week 
Bin advance simplifies Ruth’s 
crocery shopping which is done 
= on Saturday for the entire week. 
= She lives by the theory that 
routine in the office is effective 
so why not at home. She was 
= obviously happy. And why not? 
She didn’t have even one little 
minute in which to be frustrated. 


I thought about these three 
happy girls and, also, thought 
about myself, as usual. The 
important thing seemed to be 
that there was. something that 
they had to do every minute. 
They did not have time to sit 
around with a cup of coffee and 
think about themselves. 

I am thirty-five years old, 
healthy, married and have no 
children. I had worked in an 
office for several years and then 
retired to be a housewife when 
my husband asked me to. 

When I began staying home 
all day alone, I slipped into the 
habit of just sitting and think- 
ing and accomplishing nothing. 
I was not interested in the house- 
work and I discovered that I 
didn’t like to cook. I washed and 
ironed when it eventually be- 
came a necessity. I wasn’t lazy, 
but I was sorry for myself be- 
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cause I wasn’t dashing out into 
the business world everyday and 
meeting people. I sat and thought 
about a hobby, but I didn’t do 
anything about it. I would cry 
over the least little thing, a 
statement I read, or sometimes 
about something that someone 
had said to me ten years ago or 
more. 


By the time six months had 
passed, I realized that I was in 
a useless void, being nothing 
but a clear definition of the word 
“frustration.” Then I decided 
that I had better pattern my- 
self after these happy women. 
My husband and I agreed on part 
time work for myself until the 
time should come when I would 
want definitely, of my own ac- 
cord, not to work anymore. I 
sat down and wrote out the rou- 
tine that I was going to live by. 

This is my routine and the 
solution to my problem: 

Arise at 6:30 a. m. Dress, that 
is important for mental attitude 
as well as physical appearance, 
and awaken husband. 

6:50 prepare breakfast while 
husband is dressing. 

7:10 breakfast. 

My husband leaves the house 
at 7:30 a.m. Then I immediate- 
ly take exercises for five min- 
utes. This takes me from the 
table and away from those cups 
of coffee. 

7:35 to 8:00 I read. This gives 
me time to catch my breath from 
the exercises, awakens the brain 
and starts thinking processes for 
the day. 

8:00 to 9:00 I do the dishes, 
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make the beds and straighten 
the house. 

9:00 to 11:00 I pursue my hob- 
by, which is china painting. 

11:00 to 11:30 I shower and 
dress for the afternoon. 

11:30 to 12:00 I lunch, and 
then I do relax and have that 
second cup of coffee. 

12:00 to 12:50 I go grocery 
shopping, read or check over my 
painting supplies. 

1:00 to 5:00 I have a part 
time office position not far from 
home. 

5:00 to 6:00 I prepare dinner. 

After dinner, time will take 
care of itself, for when one is 
not alone one is not quite so 
frustrated. I, of course, have 
to make some slight adjustments 


in the routine during the week. F 


During the mornings when I ab. 
solutely cannot put myself inf 
the mood for china painting, I} 
do the washing, ironing orf 
thorough housecleaning. The 
important thing is, I make every- 
thing fit into the routine. 

There have been times when 
the routine has seemed too rigid 
and I have thought that it would 
be much simpler to go back to 
the frustrating. But each time 
that I dropped back I quickly dis- 
covered that I was even more un- 
happy than I was before I real- 
ized the secret of routine. So 
after two months of patience and 
adherence to routine, my own 
happy experience has _ proved 
that “the routine’s the thing.” 


lts Power Unknown 


Most of the forces used by man can be measured and the 
limits of their power can be reckoned. We know, to a definite 
degree, how much to expect from an electric current or from a 
gasoline driven motor. The power of one force available to man 
has, however, never been measured nor can it be defined. That 
force is prayer. So much, however, is known that, as some have 
made use of it, there has come to them response, abundant and 
satisfying. There is no recorded instance of anyone not having 
been made stronger or of not having been benefited in every 
way, by confident, humble, and persevering prayer. 


For years, Grandpa Tubbs had been stubborn and crabbed. 
No one in the village could please him. Then, overnight, he 
changed. Gentleness and optimism twinkled about him. The 
villagers were amazed. “Grandpa,” he was asked, “what caus- 
ed you to change so suddenly?” 

“Well, sir,” the old man replied, “I’ve been striving all my 
life for a contended mind. It’s done no good, so I’ve just decided 
to be contented without it.”—Radio Review. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


UNE ... three months of va- 

cation filled to the brim with 
the magic of summer sunshine. 
God tries to make summertime 
a very happy time for all of us. 
He lets the great golden ball 
that is the sun look down with 
smiling glances upon us. Doesn’t 
that make you feel good? 

Yes, vacation means freedom 
from long tiring hours of school. 
If you worked hard during your 
nine months as a pupil you are 
most deserving of three months 
of vacation. Here’s hoping you'll 
enjoy it! 

You will have plenty of time 
on your hands during vacation. 
Let’s remember, boys and girls, 
there is never a vacation from 
God. Decide right now that 
you won’t forget God during the 
summer holidays. Give Him a 
fair share of your time. Say 
your prayers morning and 
night. Assist at Holy Mass as 
often as you can. Remember to 
attend Holy Mass every Sunday. 
No matter how far you are 
away from home always check 
before Sunday morning your op- 
portunities for attending the 
all-important Sunday Holy Mass. 
_ Not long ago I saw a cartoon 
in a Catholic magazine. Two 


boys were driving along in a 


convertible which had _ these 
words, “Catholic Vacationists” 
printed in capital letters on the 
back. To the right of the high- 
way, a large billboard carried 
this message: 


DANGER AHEAD 


Beware of Vacation Time 
Laxity — Temptations 
Be Faithful to Daily Prayer 


Attend Holy Mass — Frequent 
Sacraments 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
our billboards actually carried 
such valuable sayings! 


IT know you’ll want your sum- 
mer vacation to be a really good 
and happy one, so be a good 
Catholic boy and girl in word, 
deed, and example. And if you 
are enjoying the company of 
friends who do not attend a 
Catholic school, remember that 
your responsibility in being bet- 
ter than your non-Catholic pals 
is very great. Your training re- 
ceived in a Catholic school 
should make you a better girl 
or boy than your friend living 
in the same block with you 
who may not have had the priv- 
ilege of a Catholic education. 
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Then, the coming months may 
be full of problems for your 
mother. Don’t let all the extra 
time you have make extra work 
for her. Give her a helping 
hand. 


It is true that very often 
mothers feel married to the 
broom and the mop, the dust 
cloth and the dish pan. Day in 
and day out mothers have an 
endless job of keeping the fam- 
ily well fed and patched and 
clean behind the ears. Her work- 
ing day often begins before 
dawn, and may last right up 
until bedtime—-seven days a 
week. Her pay? Well, the pay 
she values most is the family’s 
loving appreciation. Now, at va- 
cation time, let your warm ap- 
preciation be expressed in ac- 
tion. Help your mother when- 
ever you can, wherever you can, 
and as often as you can. You 
can be sure that Jesus will 
smile lovingly on all children 
who lend parents a_ helping 
hand. Many hours of the thirty 
long years He spent at His home 
in Nazareth were utilized help- 
ing His Blessed Mother and His 
foster-father, St. Joseph. 


Now, your mothers realize 
more than anyone else that “all 
work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” Therefore, you will 
have many hours to spend doing 
just as you please. Try to plan 
now exactly how to spend them. 
Besides playing ball, going 
swimming, having picnics, and 
reading all you will like, give 


some of your remaining leisui 


hours to a hobby. Every boy ani 
girl should have one. If youfy 
There 
many different kinds, yet they 
have one thing in common—,; 


haven’t, plan one. 


lot of fun. 


Last May I went to a Hobby 


Show at the Museum of Science 
and Industry in Chicago. | 
couldn’t begin to tell you all the 
many, many hobbies on expo 
sition there. Then, later in the 
afternoon, I attended a marion- 
ette show. This little three act 
puppet play was the hobby work 
of several twelve year old chil- 
dren. I am sure that the boys 
and girls who entered this hob- 
by show were happy children 
because there’s a lot of happi- 
ness in keeping busy. This is 
2 good lesson to learn early in 
life. 


And, now, may these “enchani- 
ed days” be happy ones for you. 
The only thing that could spoil 
them would be sin. There wil 
be no sin if you stay close to 
Christ throughout the vacation 
tide. 

Since June is dedicated to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, | 
shall ask Him to lock all of 
you inside His Divine Heart 
and throw away the key so you 
will never have a chance 
escape. 


May God bless you, keep you, 
protect you all during the sun- 
mer vacation ... and love you 
always. 
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total of 1,991,878 marriages in 
1947. Marriage rates in these 
rams years were: 12.4 per 1,000 in 
1948, 13.9 per 1,000 in 1947, 
- J and 16.4 per 1,000 in 1946. 


Data for the individual States 
REV. JOSEPH C. FENTON are not yet available. 


Dad Is Still Head Of Home, 
: MARRIAGES and divorces in Marriage Forum Group Decides 
the United States continued Several hundred Catholic 


Eto decline for the second succes- couples put their minds together 
sive year in 1948, Surgeon Gen- after a nine-week CYO mar- 


jeral Leonard A. Scheele of the yiage forum in Jersey City and 

Public Health Service, Federal }rought forth the following 

|Security Agency has announced. ode of ethics for parents and 
The Public Health Service es- prospective parents: 

timated that there were 1,815,- 


“We condemn: 1) The cur- 
415,000 di- rent immodesty of fashion as 


harmful to the true dignity of 
The number of divorces has a e true dignity o 


taken a sharp dip over the last womanhood ; 
two years. There were about 2) Artificial birth-control 


- “ A under any and all circumstances 
as an offense against the law of 
when it oat er Mh asa that the Church and against the na- 


610,000 divorces were granted. om law. 

Compared with the revised esti- We recommend: 1) That en- 
mate for 1947 of 474,000 divore- aged couples adopt every means 
es, there were about one-eighth to safeguard purity, since pre- 
fewer divorces in 1948. In the Marital sexual liberties are a 
same years, the divorce rate also dangerous threat to happy and 
declined sharply, dropping from holy unions; and that Catholic 
4.3 per 1,000 population in 1946, Couples, where possible, make it 
to 3.8 per 1,000 in 1947, and to practice to receive Communion 
28 per 1,000 in 1948. together once a week; 


Marriages have also dropped 2) That, in the interest of 
in the last two years. The de- strengthening home life, as well 
cine in 1948 from 1946, the as to promote good marriages, 
only year in which there were the home should once again be- 

more than 2 million marriages, come the center of family re- 
was about one-fifth, or close to creation; 

one-half million marriages. “3) That married couples, 

The 1948 figure was about following Scripture and Chris- 
one-twelfth below the revised tian tradition, make serious 
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efforts to respect and restore the 
husband as the head of the 
home; 


“4) That Grace at meals, the 
Family Rosary and Family Mass 
and Communion, where possible, 
be restored, since these are the 
chief bonds of family unity; 


“5) That parents exercise a 
rigid control over the reading 
material and recreation of their 
children ; 

“6) That the parents them- 
selves discharge their responsi- 
bility with regard to the sex 
education of their children; 


“7) That married couples buy 
on credit only when necessary; 


“8) That every Catholic 


couple have a priest as counse- 
lor and friend.” 


Indian Minister speaks 
Out Against Birth Control 


The Indian Minister of Fin- 
ance, John Mathai, condemned 
artificial birth control as a 
means for the economic stabil- 
ization of the country. 

Mr. Mathai, member of a 
Syrian Christian family, stated 
in a speech in the Dominion par- 
liament here, that the intelli- 
gent use of science to speed up 
production of food-stuffs will go 
a long way toward solving the 
problem of economic scarcity in 
the land. Increased population 
will in the long run be only a 
source of strength to the nation, 
he said. He could support only 
that birth control which is 
based on self-control, he added. 


Regulates High School Proms, 
Bars Bare-Shoulder Gowns 


A set of reguJations, includ} 


ing one which prohibits girls 
from wearing bare-shoulder 
evening gowns, has been drawn 
up to govern proms in the 15 
high schools of the Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee. 


The regulations were drafted 
after a survey made among 
3,000 parents of high school stu- 
dents by the archdiocesan office 
of education which is headed by 
the Rev. E. J. Goebel. The 
rules were approved by Arch- 
bishop Moses E, Kiley, of Mil- 
waukee, who has asked that they 
be enforced rigidly. 


The regulations provide: 
proms are to begin at 8 p.m, 
doors to be closed from 8:30 to 
11:15 p.m.; the grand march to 
begin at 9, students may not 
leave the building during the 
prom; music is to stop at 11:1) 
and the prom close 11:30; stu- 
dents are to be home between 
1 and 1:30 a.m., unless parents 
set an earlier hour, and _ this 
applies to participants in post- 
prom home parties; proms will 
be closed to outside couples; 
proms will be semi-formal, girs 
in formal dresses and boys in 
suits; but girls will not be allow- 
ed to wear evening gowns with 
drop shoulders or straps, and 
boys are to be instructed that 
partners failing to conform to 
this rule will be dismissed from 
the prom; the ticket price ceil- 
ing will be $8 and corsages not 
more than $1.50, both to be paid 
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Sat the same time with the 
‘schools arranging for individual 
‘corsages, and the schools are to 
‘inform all parents eoncerning 
the regulations. 


Father Goebel emphasized 
that the schools will not assume 
responsibility for the welfare of 
istudents after 11:30 p.m. and 
surged that wherever possible 
parents should provide a modest 
after-prom party at home. 


No Danger of Overpopulation 
Says Dr. Vannevar Bush 


Refuting the theories and 
philosophy of the neo-Malthus- 
ian school of thought, Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington and wartime director of 
the Office of Scientific Research, 
assured his audience of thirty 
eminent scientists and philoso- 
phers from ten countries attend- 
ing the Mid-Center Convocation 
of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, that the “geome- 
tric increase in population which 
worries some observers enor- 
mously is no permanent and un- 
iversal condition. We are con- 
tending with a burst rather 
than a continuing exponential 
increase, and even the burst is 
localized rather than  world- 
wide,” 

(The neo-Malthusian school 
maintains that the consistent 
aid continuing destruction of 
world resources, coupled with 
the constant increase of world 
population, threatens humanity 
with disaster. Exponents of 
this theory have recently be- 
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come unusually vocal, and advo- 
cates of artificial birth control 
have seized upon their utteranc- 
es as justifying the artificial 
limitation of families.) 


Two centuries ago, said Dr. 
Bush, there began a burst in 
scientific accomplishment which 
is by no means over yet and 
after a substantial lag of time 
there began a burst in the in- 
crease of population, due in very 
large measure to the better con- 
ditions of living created by the 
advancement of knowledge. 


“But neither,” he added, “is 
a permanent affair. The saving 
factor is that since the benefi- 
cial uses of science become avail- 
able so swiftly, we shall, when 
the leveling-off of both bursts 
occurs, be on a higher plane 
than in the past. There will be 
more people, yes, and they will 
be better off. We are seeing 
this already in France and in 
the United States for that mat- 
ter.” 


Dr. Bush expressed his doubt 
that the present burst of popu- 
lation will “within a reasonably 
long view” exhaust minerals and 
thus reverse the trend abruptly 
and concluded his discussion by 
asserting that “at the root of 
all our need is an urgent demand 
for the understanding that 
creates and maintains wise 
stable governments among men, 
and so enables the marshaling 
of resources through saving and 
enterprise for the creation of 
new and better conditions and 
spreads intelligence in their use. 
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If we can acquire understanding 
we need have no fear.” 


How To Choose ‘Girl Friend’ 
Is Topic Of Radio Address 


“There is only one way to 
select the right girl friend, and 
that is to have a ‘serious men- 
tality’ about girls,” warned the 
Rev. Matthew G. Meehan, C.SS. 
R., of St. Alphonsus Seminary, 
Woodstock, Ont., in his Sunday 
radio broadcast delivered on the 
Trans-Canada Catholic Hour, on 
the subject “Your Romance— 
Your Girl Friend.” 

Addressing himself principal- 
ly to his audience of young men 
of marrying age, the noted 
Catholic radio lecturer declared 
that neither a “play-boy men- 
tality” nor a “selfish mentality” 
toward girls will lead to happi- 
ness in later married life and 
advised boys to make the follow- 
ing three resolutions to make 
love “a very sacred vocation”: 

Not to go steady with any 


Gur Hesolutions 


A little less impatience with those we deem too slow; 

A little less of arrogance because of all we know; 

A little more humility, seeing our worth is slight; 

We are such trivial candles compared to stars at night] 


A little more forgiving and swifter to be kind; 

A little more desirous the word of praise to find; 

The word of praise te utter and make a heart rejoice— 
A little bit more careful to speak with gentle voice. 


A little more true eagerness to understand each other; 
A little more real striving to help a shipwrecked brother; 
A little more high courage to each that must be done; 
These be our resolutions—and God help everyone! 
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girl until they reach the 18th 
year of life; to observe care. 
fully the girls they meet so a; 
to judge their true worth; and 
to treat all girls with brother. 
ly respect, as future wives and 
mothers. 

Counseling his young audi. 
ence to marry early, “the closer 
to 21 or 22 the better,” to save 
money and to round out their 
personality, the speaker also 
urged them to seek advice whe 
choosing a girl from their par. 
ents, confessors and God. 

A prospective life partner 
should be compatible in temper- 
ament, age, education, pleasures 
and above all in religion, said 
Father Meehan, should possess 
a sense of humor, and “just as 
Mary was a perpetual help to 
her husband, Joseph, so this 
girl of your dreams will be your 
perpetual help through _ the 
years, as she helps to make your 
home a heaven, and one day 
heaven—your home.” 


—The Christian Mother 
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